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MAJOR-GENERAL G. M. DODGE. 


BY EX-GOV. CYRUS C. CARPENTER. 


3 Bone of the first responses to the patriotic impulse inspired 

‘the fall of Fort Sumter was from a young civil engineer 
f Council Bluffs. He was probably as well equipped for the 
usiness of war as any man who entered the service from 
owa. He was an earnest patriot. He was thoroughly in 
mpathy with the administration of President Lincoln. He 
ossessed the industry and tenacity of a New England an- 
estry. He had a taste for military studies, and love for mili- 
ury drill and tactics. He had graduated at a school of civil 
n ineering, and subsequemly at a private military academy. 
le had been employed in the location of railroad lines, and 
1 the construction of railroads. He had a trained eye, 
apable of taking in a strategic situation at a glance. He 
4 been engaged in freighting upon the western plains, 
atil he was physically hardened and prepared for the depri- 
ations of the camp and the hardships of the march. He was 
Af reliant when intrusted with discretionary power, and had 
le instinct of military subordination when acting under the 
pmediate command of a superior officer. He was a disciplin- 
jan, and yet thoroughly in sympathy with the democratic 
stincts of the volunteer soldiery. He was alert, active, enter- 
‘ising and untiring. Such are the attributes which con- 
itute the ideal soldier, and these were elements in the char- 
‘ter of General Grenville Mellen Dodge, of whose career 
le following pages are an imperfect recital. 
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He was born at Putnamville, Danvers, Massachuse t 
April 12, 1831. When but ten years old an ambition to 
tain an education became the ruling passion of his life. 
secure advantages beyond those offered by the common sch Or 
which he had been able to attend during the winter month 
only—with the same force of character which distinguishe 
him in after life—he for a time drove a butcher’s cart; then f 
three years had charge of the fruit and vegetable farm of 
Edward Lander, the products of which he marketed in Salet 
During the time that his summers were occupied in this seve 
toil, he was engaged in the winter months as a clerk in a smé 
store at South Danvers, to which the postoffice was attache 
and where his father was the postmaster. Even whilst I 
time was thus occupied, he found occasional leisure hou 
especially during the long winter evenings, to devote to stud 

In the winter of 1845-6 he attended the academy at Du 
iham, New Hampshire; and in 1846 entered Norwich Ur 
-versity of Vermont, in the scientific department. In 1850 ] 
graduated from this school as a civil engineer; and in the 
owing year from Captain Partridge’s Military Academy. It 
mediately after his graduation, armed with his diploma as 
civil engineer, he left for the West and located in Peru, Illino 
Here he was engaged for a few months in city and land st 
veys; and during the closing weeks of 1851 was employ 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Company in making a st 
vey for that road between Dixon and Bloomington. 

Following this, he secured a position as civil engineer unc 
Peter A. Dey, at Tiskilwa, Illinois, on the Chicago a 

Rock Island Railroad; and was entrusted with the survey 
the Peoria branch. He remained with Mr. Dey, with hee 
quarters at lowa City, until the final location of the Miss 
sippi & Missouri River Railroad across the State from Dave 
port to Council Bluffs, and was the assistant engineer dur 
‘the construction of this road from Davenport to Iowa Ci 
Early in his connection with these surveys he wrote a let 
‘to his home in Massachusetts prophesying the building | 


Pacific Railroad, and indicating the very route upon w 
| 
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een years afterwards he was chiefly instrumental in locat- 
The Pacific Railroad enterprise grew to be an. ever 
ent project in his active and restless mind. So, in 1853, 
€ made a reconnaissance west of the Missouri river, and up 
ie Platte, with the view of determining its probable location. 
And from 1853 to 1861, as he could secure the leisure from 
is other exacting business enterprises, he continued these ex- 
lo ations. Whilst they were largely the voluntary pastimes 
of his projective mind, yet he was always aided and encour- 
aged by Mr. Henry Farnham and Mr. Thomas C. Durant, who 
re ‘e his early and constant friends. 

| November 11, 1854, he settled in Council Bluffs, and in 
ddition to his engineering projects, engaged in the business 
of freighting across the plains, in which he was more or less 
erested up to 1860; having visited in connection with his 
iness, and for traffic with various Indian tribes, the valley 
of Cherry Creek, at the very point where Denver now stands, 
and many of the settlements in New Mexico. He was also 


dge, which was afterwards merged into the Pacific National 
k, of which he became president. It is now the Council 


sident. With all these enterprises engaging his attention, 
2 found time, in 1856, to organize and drill a military com- 
pany, known as the Council Bluffs Guards, of which he was 
Plected Captain, and which maintained its organization until 
861. 
* When Fort Sumter was fired upon, and the call for 75,000 
Hoops was issued by the President, he immediately tendered 
ais own services, and, with the approval of his men, that of his 
ndependent company, to the Governor. His services were 
Heclined, as the Governor did not deem it wise at that time to 
iraw any military forces from the western border of the State. 
zovernor Kirkwood, however, appointed him to a position on 
is staff, and sent him to Washington to obtain arms and am- 
nition with which to arm the independent companies of the 
State, in order to be in readiness to repel any attempted inva- 
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sion upon the Missouri border. Notwithstanding the fail 
of the Congressional delegation to secure these arms, uy 
his representation to the authorities of the dangers threa 
ing the southern border of the State, and of the propriety. 
practicability of committing its defense to the State, he 
cured an order for 6,000 stand of arms and the requ 
ammunition. 
The military judgment and resolute persistency with w 
he pursued his purpose while at Washington convinced 
War Department that he possessed the characteristics to 
a useful officer in a military command. He was accordin 
tendered a Captaincy in the Regular Army. This he decl 
not because the offer was not a flattering recognition of his 
and ability, but because he had tendered his services t 
Governor of the State, and had been entrusted with an in 
tant mission which he regarded as binding him in hon 
cast his lot with the military fortunes of lowa. Upon 
declining the Captaincy, the Secretary of War was so impres 
with his natural military capacity that he suggested by le 
to the Governor that it would advance the public interes: 
give him the Colonelcy of a regiment. Immediately a 
his return from Washington he was appointed Colonel of 
Fourth Iowa Infantry, and adopting his independent & 
pany, of Council Bluffs, as the nucleus of the organization 
entered upon the duty of recruiting and organizing a 4 
ment. .To comprehend fully the difficulties that confrét 
him in this undertaking, it must be understood that the 7 
ment was recruited after the first flush of enthusiasm at 
beginning of the war had abated, and was largely drawn fl 
the Missouri Slope, then but sparsely populated, by pioneers | 
had just begun the struggle of laying the foundations of 
homes in a new country. But the military service had 
become the absorbing thought of his intense mind; and1 
and day he pursued the one purpose until he was re 
mount his horse and give the command to march. Befor} 
had assembled the entire command and had fully comp 
the organization, with his natural alertness and enterpri 
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an to look about for somebody to whip. During the sum- 
Colonel Poindexter, a Confederate partisan, had been 
g about the northwestern border of Missouri, threaten- 
e settlements in southwestern Iowa, and particularly 
ing into the traffic of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
So Colonel Dodge took such of his Regiment as were 
ble, drove him into southwestern Missouri, and for the 
being broke up his command. He then returned to 
il Bluffs and completed the organization of his regi- 

His success in recruiting had secured the enlistment 
larger number of men than was necessary for a single 
ment; so he asked and obtained authority to organize in 
rection with it a battery of artillery, known as Dodge’s 


ery, but appearing in the Iowa Roster as the Second Iowa 
p As the time approached for moving with his com- 


Mecessary equipments and supplies for his satin and 
ery. These obstacles, however, he overcame by pledging 


In August, 1861, he reported with his regiment and battery 
General Fremont, at St. Louis, and was ordered to Rolla, 


He had now reached a position where the unwearying 
vities of his mind could find employment. His fitness for 
ependent discretion was soon recognized, and he was as- 
éd to the command of the Post. Missouri at this time 
5 a harvest field of partisan border warfare. While the 
€ did not attempt by formal action to secede from the 
ion, a large minority at least of its population were Seccs- 
lists. It supplied to the Confederate Government a good- 
d army, and a convention of Secessionists in some remote 
ing-place had even adopted a rebel constitution and had 
an operation a traveling State government. George G. 


ft, one of the present United States Senators, was sent as a 
lator to Richmond. The hostile sentiment, dividing the 


n 
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population which remained at home, made the State a ric 
recruiting ground for active rebel fugitives who possessed toc 
much brigandism to enter the regular rebel service, in whic 
to some extent the principles of civilized warfare were en 
forced. They, therefore, remained in the State and callec 
around them adventurous followers who sympathized with t 
Rebellion, and whom they organized into semi-military com 
mands with which they went trooping through the country prey- 
ing upon any of the population known to have Union procli i 
ties. And whenever they could fall upon a small detachmer 
of Union soldiers, remote from military support, they would 1 
possible lead them into an ambush, where, in the language 0 
the day, they could “bushwhack” them. The social condi 
tion of the State is illustrated by a circumstance related to m 
by a neighbor of mine in Fort Dodge. At the beginning @ 
the war he lived in Missouri. In the spring of 1861 he wen 
with his brother-in-law to hunt cattle which they suppose 
had strayed into a rough and unsettled portion of the State 
and were absent from home when Fort Sumter was fire 
upon. Whilst returning, they met a man from the settlement 
who had heard the news and who told them that the Presiden 
had called for 75,000 men with which to put down the Rebel 
lion. “ Well,” said my neighbor's brother-in-law, “if that i 
the case, am going with the South.” The other said, q 
shall stay by the old flag and the old Government.” An 
without dismounting they shook hands, bade each other gooc 
bye and parted, not to meet again until after the close of th 
war. The spirit of treason and ruffianism had been schoole 
and hardened by six years of turmoil in the vain attempt, b 
armed interference and invasion, to force slavery upon Kansa 
Colonel Dodge was of the right mould to deal with a popul: 
tion composed of these chaotic elements. He had the jud 
cial mind which enabled him to weigh and balance cause 
and yet he was firm and unbending in his devotion to 
Union and its friends. 

In war as in other avocations men are fitted by temperame 
and character for the various requirements of the service, 
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n may be competent to command a regiment or a brigade, _ 
part of a larger command would be a most gallant and _ 

ble officer. But give that very officer an independent com- 
d, and he might have neither the enterprise nor alertness _ 
scover and guard the exposed points of his command, to 
ore the roads which should be picketed, or to meander 
treams and sound the fords which should be watched. 
t the man who, when a civil engineer of the Mississippi 
Missouri Railroad, had found time to explore the unset- 
and Indian-haunted region between the Missouri River 
the summits of the Rocky Mountains, impelled solely by 
f€ activity and energy of his nature, was not the kind of a | 
n to be caught napping in an enemy’s country. He could 
e the purpose of an enemy because he knew what he 


-Dodge’s command at Rolla illustrates his metal. By 
ersonal inspection, and through his scouts, he explored every 
id and meandered every stream for miles around; ac- 
uainted himself with the geography of the country ; knew the 
jovements of every partisan guerrilla chieftain; and was 


iormed, and furnished information to the commander of the 
epartment, of the various movements connected with the 
ganization of the Rebel army in southwestern Missouri. 
uring the time he was in command at Rolla he brought 
Ber out of chaos in the territory over which his jurisdic- 
or extended. 

‘When General Samuel R. Curtis organized the army of the 
uthwest, Col. Dodge was assigned to command the First 
rigade of the Fourth Division, commanded by Acting Briga- 
er General Eugene A. Carr. In the movement to drive Price 
nd his army from Missouri, which resulted in the battle ot 
ea Ridge, he led the advance upon Springfield, where it was 
tpposed Price would offer battle. In this connection General 
arr, in his report, relates a somewhat amusing incident. On 
€ morning of the day the command marched into Spring- 
Hd, his division, with Dodge’s brigade in advance, arrived at 
point about five miles from the town before daylight, where 
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he ordered a halt, ‘to give time for the other divisions to come 
up and deploy. But one company of the F ourth Iowa, whick 
had been thrown forward as skirmishers, did not get the orde 
and pushed forward into Springfield, which had been evacu- 
ated during the night, capturing quite a number of prisoners 
and a large quantity_of stores. 

The Army of the Southwest scarcely halted at Springfield 
but pushed on into northwestern Arkansas, whither Price ha 
fled. As Price fell back he was joined by various detachment: 
from Arkansas; and as his army was augmented by these 
enforcements, he would half resolve on giving his pursuers bat 
tle. Finally, at Sugar Creek, he made quite a determinec 
stand, but after a brisk skirmish, led by the Fourth Division, 
in which Col. Dodge's brigade took a prominent part, a cavalr 
charge was ordered, when the enemy again retreated. Price 
now moved to the vicinity of Boston Mountains where he was 
joined by General McCulloch with eleven regiments, and by 
General Pike with five regiments ; which gave him an army @ 
30,000 troops. ‘To oppose these, all told, General Curtis hae 
but 12,095 men. With these he had to protect his long line of 
communications by leaving garrisons at Marshfield, Springfield, 
Cassville, and Keetsville; thus reducing his force to barelj 
10,500 infantry and cavalry, with which to meet and repel this 
enemy. General Van Dorn was in command of the combined 
Rebel army. General Curtis had necessarily spread his com 
mand over quite a wide territory in order to secure forage and 
supplies. His first and second divisions, commanded by Sigel 
and Asboth, were four miles from Bentonville. The fou 
division was at Cross Hollow, where also was the headquarters 
of General Curtis, and Col. Vandever with his brigade of the 
fourth division was at Huntsville. On the 5th of March the 
commanding General learned that the entire Rebel force was 
marching from his rendezvous near Boston Mountains fe 
offer battle. General Curtis immediately dispatched courier: 
to the division commanders with orders to march to Sugai 
Creek, where Col. Jefferson C. Davis, in command of the 
third division, was in position. The fourth division, at Cross 
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Tollow Marcie miles from Sugar Creek, immediately took 

‘the oe of march at 6 o’clock p. m., and arrived on the 
en battle-field at 2 o'clock a. M. the field selected by 
eral Curtis was on the bluffs and projecting points over- 
ing Sugar Creek, a stream running through quite a wide 
, along which ran the main roads from Fayetteville by 
prville to Keetsville, and also from Fayetteville by Cross 
ow to Keetsville. In the rear was a somewhat broken 
called Pea Ridge, extending back in the direction of 
oss Hollow. About three miles to the rear of this position 
sa road running nearly parallel with Sugar Creek and with 
: proposed line of battle. 


ral the rebels would be likely to march across his flank, with 
view of reaching this road in his rear. He therefore ordered 


er in reach of it, obstruct as far as possible the advance of 
we enemy in this direction. As was his habit this order was 
erformed thoroughly. His command worked unceasingly 


oe 


fil long after midnight, cutting every tree available to 
ake a thorough obstruction. As was anticipated, daylight 
and the Rebel force pois. a flank movement to een this 


orn, in his official report: “I halted the head of my column 
par the point where the road by which I proposed to move 
verges, threw out my pickets, and bivouacked as if for the 
ght. But soon after dark I marched again, moving Price’s 
fision in advance, and taking the road by which I hoped 
fore daylight to reach the rear of the enemy. Obstructions, 
hich he had hastily thrown in the way, so impeded our 
arch that we did not gain the Telegraph road until near ten 
M., of the 7th.” Immediately after the changes which this 
sition of the enemy necessitated, the new right (w hich 
fore the change of front had been the left) near Ell Horn 
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Tavern was fiercely assailed. This was the position occupied 
by General Carr ; and the extreme right, near Elk Horn Tavern 
and beyond, was the position of Colonel Dodge's brigade. Here 
ensued and continued with little cessation for seven long hours 
a most fearful engagement. At times, as the enemy would 
attempt some new movement in his endeavor to turn the flank 
of Dodge’s Brigade, it would become a desperate conflict. 
But here the Division stood with its face to the foe; Dodge 
being on the extreme right, was in the exposed a Si really 
occupying the objective point of the enemy. General Car 
asked for re-enforcements early in the day, immediately upon 
his discovering that with some 2,500 men he was holding at ba 
10,000 or 12,000 of the enemy. But as a severe conflict was 
in progress in the center, where General Jeff C. Davis was 
in command, most of the re-enforcements that were available 
were diverted to the center, whilst General Curtis sent his aic 
to Carr, with a message which in its brevity and almos 
despairing tone was absolutely pathetic: “I can only ask you 
to persevere.” And Curtis says in his report: “ He did perse= 
vere, and the sad havoc in the Ninth and Fourth lowa regi 
ments and Phelps’ Missouri and Weston’s Twenty-fourth Mis: 
souri, and all the troops in that division, will show how earnest 
and continuous was their perseverance.” Finally at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon he learned that the left, occupied by Sigel and. 
Asboth, had not been under fire during the day, whilst, in 
the language of his report, “the enemy had melted away iff 
the brushy center;” and he says: “I had now resolved to 
bring up the left — center to meet the gathering hordes at 
Elk Horn Tavern.” General Curtis himself accompanied Gen- 
eral Asboth. It was about five o'clock in the afternoon when 
the advance of General Asboth’s column reached the vicinity. 
The Fourth Division was nearly out of ammunition, and was 
slowly falling back, but fiercely contesting every inch of ground 
General Curtis says in his report “that the Fourth Iowa was 
falling back for cartridges, in line, dressing on their colors 
in perfect order.” Hesays: “Colonel Dodge came up ex 
plaining the want of cartridges, but being informed of the 
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sinforcements at hand, and that General Asboth was planting 
s batteries in the road, from which he soon opened fire, the 
yu and Ninth regiments, with fixed bayonets, though 
th out cartridges, made a charge, driving the enemy from 
front.” And he says: “These two regiments won imper- 
ble honors on that day.” The batteries continued a tre- 
ndous fire, but their ammunition was finally exhausted, and 
rkness put an end to the conflict. The infantry lay on their 
ms during the night with their dead and wounded comrades. 
uttered about them, and the following morning the con- 
st was opened with renewed force. General Curtis had re- 
djusted his lines during the night. In the morning he con- 
; nted the enemy with a continuous line on open and com- 
watively unbroken ground, which admitted easy evolutions. 
> meet the enemy at exposed points. The enemy occupied 
= ground and gorges at the head waters of Sugar 
k. The ground he occupied was not suited to movements 
the right or left to reinforce points of attack. Our troops. 
lt their advantage. The extreme right was occupied as the 
before, by Dodge’s brigade. After the contest had been 
tinued for some time, the right and left wings had so far 
dvanced as to threaten an enfilading fire upon the flanks 
f the enemy, when he broke and fled from the field, seeking 
afety in precipitous flight through gorges of the hills. 
“The losses tell the story of the battle. Loss of the First 
Jivision (Sigel’s), 144; the Second (Asboth’s), 119; the Third 
Davis’), 329; the Fourth (Carr’s), 701. I have always thought 
-and reviewing these reports thirty years after the battle has 
assed into history, I am confirmed in the opinion—that Sigel’s 
forts to reach’ and reinforce the Fourth division, after two 
‘clock on the second day of the battle, were, to say the least, 
ot very enthusiastic. He took a circuitous route and made a 
isurely march when he knew that the right of the army was 
olding its ground against fearful odds and at fearful cost. 
eneral Curtis in closing his report, after commending the 
vision commanders, says: “I alsoagain present commanders 
f brigades, Colonels Dodge, Osterhaus, Vandever, White, 


~ en eawwer. a 
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Shaefer, Patterson and Greusel. Thethree first.named I especial- 
ly commend.” General Carr says, speaking of the fierce contest 
on the right, the second day: “ During all this time Colonel 
Dodge had sustained a constant engagement with the enemy. 
He placed himself on the hither side of the field near Clemon’s 
house, and though immediately outnumbered and in point 
blank range of grape, held his position until his ammunition 
gave out, when he retired a short distance, waited for the 
enemy’s approach, gave him a last volley, which checked and 
turned him, and then marched off the field with colors flying, 
and bringing his wounded men along. Colonel Dodge had 
three horses shot under him, one of them being struck with 
twenty balls, and was wounded himself, though not so severely 
as to leave the field.” 
Thus closed with a complete victory the battle of Pea 
Ridge. It was Colonel Dodge's first “ baptism of fire,” and 
fixed his place in the army as a cool-headed and level-headed 
fighter. For his service in this battle, upon the recommenda- 
tion of General Halleck, he was appointed Brigadier General. 
Owing to his wound and hard service, after the battle of Pea 
Ridge, he was compelled to take a short respite from the duties 
of the camp and the hardships of the campaign. As soon, 
however, as he had recovered he was assigned to duty at 
Columbus, Kentucky. Here he had before him a task suited 
to his genius. The Mobile & Ohio Railroad had been greatly 
impaired, a large number of the bridges destroyed, and nie 
of the rolling stock had been burned and made way with 
during the campaigns in western Kentucky and Tennessee. 
When Corinth was finally occupied by General Halleck’s army, 
this railway as a line of supply became a necessity. To its. 
reconstruction General Dodge brought his experience as a 
railroad engineer and railroad builder. Whilst thus engaged 
he found employment for his military skill in guarding the 
entire line from the constantly threatened raids of the guer- 
rillas. In these efforts he met and captured General Faulkner, 
yet ges a 10, and whipped Villipigue on the Hatchie 
nally overcoming all obstacles, on the 26th of 
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ne, 1862, trains were running continuously from Columbus 
Corinth. 

~ On November 15, 1862, General Grant baciegs him to the 
command of the Second division of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, then stationed at Corinth, Mississippi. This division 
iginally was organized by General Grant at Cairo, and had 
mained under his personal command during the earlier 
onths of his great career ; and it was with this division he 
oved to the country his metal as a soldier. Some time after 
this General Dodge was assigned to the command of the 
District of Corinth. July 7, 1863, he was assigned to the 
“command of the left wing of the Sixteenth Army Corps, with 

headquarters at Corinth. 

~ Whilst in command at Corinth he perhaps rendered service 
to the Government more far-reaching—-combining his military 
and executive duties—than any other corps commander dur- 
‘ing that period. He held the important strategic position 
“which Corinth then was from a military standpoint: being at 
the junction of the Mobile & Ohio and the Memphis & 
“Charleston railroads. It was midway between the great armies 
commanded by Grant, which were thundering at the gates of 
Vicksburg, and the Army of the Cumberland, commanded 
“by Rosecrans, with Chattanooga as the objective point. This 
gave General Dodge a wide opportunity for the exercise of 
his versatile and inexhaustable resources as a commanding 
officer. He was engineer and railroad manager. He organ- 
‘ized a corps of observation, and a system of scouts, through 
“which he kept himself informed of all the movements of the 
“various Rebel cavalry commands which hibernated in northern 
“Mississippi and western and middle .Tennessee. Through 
‘these sources, he collected news which he furnished both 
Grant and Rosecrans, and which was acknowledged by both 
“of them to be of inestimable value. On three occasions these 
Rebel cavalry commanders came so near Corinth, in their ex- 
‘ursions through the country to replenish their supplies and 
pick up a relay of fresh horses—with the ulterior purpose of 
capturing any weak and unsupported detachments which they 
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‘might chance to surprise in an unwary hour—that he marchee 
cout to meet and drive them out of the country. On one occ 
sion he moved up into Henderson county, Tennessee, and droy 
‘out the combined forces of Forest and Ferguson, who wet 
threatening Gen. Sullivan at Jackson, driving them with los 
of men and material; they barely escaping capture by fleein 
east of the Tennessee river. Again, marching up the Tu 
cumbia valley, he drove back Forest, Van Dorn and Rodd: 
keeping them employed and diverting their attention until Col 
Straight got fairly off upon his raid into northern Georg 
Then pushing the enemy to Town creek, he swept them from 
his front. In this expedition he again illustrated his unsel 
interest in the entire military service, and in a brother officer 
When Col. Straight arrived at Tuscumbia, after a long marel 
from middle Tennessee, many of his horses were broker 
down and disabled, so General Dodge stripped his owt 
cavalry, and his transportation teams, of every horse he couk 
spare, and turned them over to Colonel Straight, trusting & 
his diminished transportation to supply his command. Ht 
also marched up the Tennessee river in the rear of Bragg’ 
army, going as far as Decatur, and laying waste the count 2 
to aid Gen. Rosecrans in his Chattanooga campaign ; and ¢ 
returning from this campaign he was followed by several hu 
dred refugees, white and black. Whilst thus constantly em: 
ployed in keeping his military fences in repair, he originate 
an enterprise which could only occur to an officer of his prac 
tical mind. In northern Alabama, especially in the mountain 
ous counties, a large percentage of the population were loye 
to the Government. Many of these people, when the attemp 
was made to draft them into the Rebel service, fled from thei 
homes, and hiding in swamps and among the mountains, wer 
fed by trusted friends not subject to military duty, thus eluc 
ing the Rebel authorities for weeks, and some of them fc 
months. But late in the summer and fall of 1862, the systet 
of espionage by the Rebel government became so thoroug 
that they knew their hiding-places would be discovered an 
that they would be forced into a service, for a cause, whic 
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y hated. So thousands of these people fled to the Union 
s, and hundreds were sent north, where they either found 
ployment, or were cared for by the Union people until the 
war closed. Several hundred came into the Union lines at 
orinth. A great many fell in with Gen. Dodge’s command 
hen making its various campaigns to meet and repel Rebel 
ders. Some of these refugees were people of social stand- 
ig in the South, many of them were illiterate, but all of them 
ad the instinct of loyalty, and a love of liberty born of the 
Bountain air in which they had lived. Among those who 
came into Corinth were three brothers named Smith. The 


rovernor of the State. From these refugees Gen. Dodge 
determined to raise a cavalry regiment. Procuring authority 
from the War Department, he secured the enlistment of such 
is were willing to serve in the army, then at Corinth; and as 
fast as others came into our lines, able-bodied and of suitable 
age, he gave them the choice of enlisting or going north. 
Thus he raised a full regiment which he officered largely from 
trained soldiers who had been either privates or officers in 
northern regiments. For the colonel he took Captain Geo. 
E. Spencer, who was his assistant Adjutant General. For the 
ieutenant colonel he selected George L. Godfrey, the Adju- 
rant of the Second Iowa Infantry, who had proved himself a 
most gallant and reliable officer. For many of the company 
bficers he selected privates from northern regiments who 
iad proved their qualities as soldiers. After he was assigned 
so the command of a corps in the field, Col. Spencer was de- 
railed as his Chief of Staff, leaving Lieutenant Colonel God- 
rey in command of the First Alabama Cavalry, which be- 
same a most effective and gallant regiment. 

He also while at Corinth, and during his occupancy of mid- 
Mle Tennessee, organized and put into service five regiments of 
olored soldiers. He was a pioneer in the organization of col- 
bred troops, and pushed forward the experiment, even w hile 


he proposition to arm the colored men was unpopular in the 
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army, There was a large number of able-bodied color 
refugees within our lines at Corinth, and of course a practi 
common-sense officer like General Dodge would begin to cor 
sider how he could utilize able-bodied people whom he had t 
feed and yet were of no service to the Government. Seg 
organized a regiment of laborers to be used in loading ar 
unloading cars, in working on the railroads, as repairers, i 
policing the camp, etc. He officered them and organized the ) 
into a command similiar to a regiment. And as soon as th 
authority to enlist and arm them as soldiers was granted, 1 
was not twenty-four hours until General Dodge had then 
equipped and in readiness for the muster and the drill. Th 
writer remembers, at the beginning of the experiment in raig 
ing colored troops, hearing General Dodge talk with an office 
who was skeptical in regard to the wisdom of enlisting th 
colored man as a soldier. Of course this opponent of armin 
the negro argued that he would not fight—that putting arm 
into his hands was equivalent to turning them over to 
rebels, because the rebels would eventually capture the colo 
soldier and his musket. The reply of General Dodge wi 
never be forgotten, as it was so emphatic and complete. 7 
he: “ You need not tell me the negro will not fight. H 
nature is to fight. The African tribes in their native barbarisi 
are in a constant state of war. Occasionally one village « 
tribe will swoop down upon another and literally wipe out th 
inhabitants at the cost of more than half the lives of the com 
batants on both sides. Give these people the confidenc 
which the drill and the use of fire-arms inspire, and put: 
their head brave and intelligent officers, and I'll take tl 
chances on their fighting.” How literally true was this dia: 
nosis of the negro soldier. There was not during the War 
the Rebellion a more heroic charge than that made by Cc 
Shaw at the head of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Colore 
Infantry upon Fort Wagner. 

There was another branch of the military service at Corin 
which was perhaps more important and difficult of proper pe 
formance than anything else with which General Dodge hi 
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1. It was the sort of semi-civil government he had to 
ister over the citizens in the hostile territory. This 
hority he exercised with unbending firmness, and yet was 
reful to refrain from an unnecessary and harassing show of 
ary interference with the individual. In this connection 
of the most embarrassing matters which came under his 
isdiction was the Treasury permits to certain civilians to 
in cotton, paying to the Government a royalty on pur- 
es. General Dodge had so much trouble with these 
sury agents, by the information the enemy were constantly 
uring through their employes and agencies, and the whole 
isiness withal was so demoralizing in its tendency, thet he 
ally determined to ignore all Treasury permits. These 
ommendations for permits would come from the Treasury 
partment to General Grant, and he would send them on to 
dge, who would refuse to let the agents pass through our 
Then complaints would be made to Washington, 
ence they would be sent back to Grant, who in turn would 
end them to Dodge, without suggestion or recommendation. 
inally the speculators undertook to influence General Dodge 

dself; which is said to have been the foundation for the 
ory that he wrote Grant asking to be relieved from the com- 
land, as he was afraid the cotton speculators would reach his 


Another incident illustrates the character of General Dodge 
nd his manner of intercourse with his officers and men. He 
ad a habit, when considering any proposition, of picking up 
piece of paper from his desk and slowly tearing it in strips; 
id as his mind worked towards a conclusion the faster he 
ould tear off the strips of paper. In the autumn of 1863, 
er the fall-of Vicksburg, there was something of a lull in 
ilitary activity in northern Mississippi, and of course officers 
hd soldiers, who did not foresee the campaign to middle 
nessee, and Chattanooga, became somewhat restless and 
rxious for furloughs and leaves of absence. Among others 
aptain Farran, of the regular army, who was then serving on 
eneral Dodge’s staff, was anxious to get a leave. He told. 
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the writer that he intended to apply for a leave, and afterwa C 
that he had done so; but without avail. Upon aie a 
why he did not argue the matter with the General, “ Oh aa 
says, “I did try to convince him that it was the proper thin 
to do; and he listened patiently for a few minutes, but a 
awhile he began to tear paper, and I knew the jig wasup. 3 

Finally, in the fall of 1863, General Dodge, with the left wing 
of the Sixteenth Army Corps, bade adieu to Corinth and the 
surrounding country, over which he had marched and countei 
marched for more than a year. He followed immediately in 
the rear of the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps, which had gone 
forward to Chattanooga to take part in one of the most brill 
jant achievements of the war, resulting in raising the siege 
‘Chattanooga and putting Bragg and his army to fligh t 
‘General Dodge’s command, on leaving Corinth, of course sup: 
posed their destination was Chattanooga. But on arriving i 
‘middle Tennessee he was halted by an order of General Grant 
and making his headquarters at Pulaski, stretched his con 
mand along the railroad extending from Nashville to Decatur 
Here General Dodge was given the opportunity to bring int 
play the marvelous versatility of his mind. General Gran 
with his immense army in and about Chattanooga’ had bu 
one line of communication with the rear, and but one line o 
supply for this army; and that was the Nashville & Chatta 
nooga Railroad—a single slender thread. This road wa 
greatly overworked, and there was the constant danger of raid 
by the enemy which might interrupt even this line of supply fo 
some days. So General Grant determined to open another lin 
by rebuilding and re-equipping the railroad from Nashville t 
Decatur, where it formed a junction with the Memphis ¢ 
Charleston Railroad, over which communication could be cor 
tinued east to Stevenson, where the Nashville & Chattanoog 
and Memphis & Charleston railroads formed a junction. ' 

Whilst General Dodge was engaged in this work he hadt 
protect the country from the invasions of raiders, and suppl 
the subsistence for his army from the country. The land be 
tween Nashville, Tennessee, and Huntsville, Alabama, althoug 
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broken and cut up with small streams, is a most beauti- 
and _ fertile country. The farmers along the valleys of 
e streams were more thrifty than in any portion of the 
th the writer had ever seen. They raised corn and 
and oats, had extensive orchards, and many of them had 
= large herds of cattle, horses, sheep and hogs. Every 
miles there was a grist mill ; and as General Dodge had to 
ply his army of 8,000 men, and their necessary horses, from 
country, the resources of these farms were seriously taxed. 
he mills were run night and day; corn and wheat were 
ered and brought to the mills, whilst cattle, hogs and 
eep were driven together and slaughtered. For all these 


road, General Grant, in his Memoirs, gives a most vivid 
appreciative description, which I know the reader will 
ank me for here inserting : 


‘Sherman’ s force made an additional army, with cavalry, artillery and trains all 
y be supplied by the single-track road from Nashville. All indications pointed 
Iso to the probable necessity of supplying Burnside’s command in east Tennessee, 
yenty-five thousand more, by the same route. A single track could not do this. 
gave, therefore, an order to Sherman to halt Genera] G. M. Dodge’s command 
“about 8,000 men at Athens, and subsequently directed the latter to arrange his 
oops along the railroad from Decatur north toward Nashville and to rebuild that 
bad. The road from Nashville to Decatur passes over a broken country, cut up 
th innumerable streams, many of them of considerable width arid with valleys 
x below the road-bed. All the bridges over these had been destroyed, and the 
ils taken up and twisted by the enemy. All the cars and locomotives not car- 
ed off had been destroyed as effectually as they knew how to destroy them. 
bridges and culverts had been destroyed between Nashville and Decatur and 
ence to Stevenson, where the Memphis & Charleston and the Nashville & 
hattanooga roads unite. The rebuilding of this road would give us two roads as 
f as Stevenson over which to supply the army. From Bridgeport a short dis- 
nce further east the river supplements the road. 

General Dodge, besides being a most capable soldier, was an experienced rail- 
ad builder. He had no tools to work with except those of the pioneers—axes, 
*ks and spades. With these he was able to intrench his men and protect them 
ainst surprises by small parties of the enemy. As he had no base of supplies 
til the road should be completed back to Nashville, the first matter to con: sider, 
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after protecting his men} was the getting in of food and forage ‘from the surrow 
ing country. He had his men and teams bring in allethe grain they could * : 
or all they needed, and all the cattle for beef, and such other food as could be 
found. Millers were detailed from the ranks to run the mills along the line of 
the army. When these were not near enough to the troops for protection the) 
were taken down and moved up to the line of the road. Blacksmith shops witl 
all the iron and steel found in them were moved up in like manner. Blacksmith 
were detailed and set to work making the tools necessary in railroad and bri 
building. Axmen were put to work getting out timber for bridges and cutting 
fuel for locomotives when the road should be completed. Car builders were sé 
to work repairing the locomotives and cars. Thus every branch of railroad 
building, making tools to work with, and supplying the workmen with food was 
all going on at once, and without the aid of a mechanic or laborer except what 
the command itself furnished. But rails and cars the men could not make with= 
out material, and there was not enough rolling stock to keep the road we alread 
had worked to its full capacity. There were no rails except those in use. 
supply these deficiencies I ordered eight of the ten engines General McPherso 
had at Vicksburg to be sent to Nashville, and all the cars he had except ten. 
also ordered the troops in west Tennessee to points on the river and on the Mem> 
phis & Charleston road, and ordered the cars, locomotives and rails from all 
roads except the Memphis & Charleston to Nashville. The military manager 
railroads also was directed to furnish more rolling stock and, as far as he could, 
bridge material. General Dodge had the work assigned him finished within 
forty days afier receiving his orders. The number of bridges to re-build wa S 
one hundred and eighty-two, many of them over deep and wide chasms. 
length of road repaired was one hundred and two miles. 


(Zo be concluded in January number.) 
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4 
AFTER THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. } 
There is one remarkable circumstance connected with this 
eh Stege, viz., while within 35 miles of Black River, whither 
the carsewere running, and having an almost unobstructed 
communication to the rear, at no time were we supplied with 
half ad by the Government. The Fifteenth and Seven 
teenth Corps - i i i . 
orps had passed through this ‘region while en rout 


for Vicksburg, and left but little in the country. The army} 


“a 
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had to be supplied with green corn from the fields, and upon 
this and fresh beef it was principally subsisted. At least this 
is true with regard to our twelfth division. The water, ex- 
t where it could be obtained from springs, was exceedingly 
The enemy in compliance with an order from General 
iston had killed their stock and thrown it into the lagoons, 
1 the first instance to prevent its capture by our forces, and 
| the next for the purpose of poisoning the water. Although 
us did not operate as successfully as he had hoped, owing to 
hot dry weather, and the scarcity of water, it was the 
leans of great annoyance, and in many instances may have 
operated disastrously to the health of the command. Jackson 
but very few munitions of war, Johnston having 
ucceeded in destroying or carrying away all that was valuable. 
~ Several hundred prisoners too sick to travel, or tired of the 
contest, fell into our hands. The Government works of the 
ity had been partially destroyed by General Sherman in May. 
Ge neral Johnston having collected a considerable quantity of 
upplies which he was compelled to store in the business build- 
ngs of the city and could not get away with him, had set fire 
them, which resulted in the destruction of its principal busi- 
less blocks. The destruction thus commenced ended in the 
most complete devastation of the city, leaving it a mass of 
charred and blackened ruins. The capitol buildings and others 
were burned by our soldiers in revenge for the torpedoes 
Cattered about the streets, resulting in the murder of several 
f our men. They were usually placed under the ground in 
he streets and sidewalks, with wires attached, and a very slight 
erk would suffice to explode the concealed infernal | machine. 
f was the first general destruction of private property during 
he campaign by our troops, for which the losers may feel 
rateful to the inventors and abettors of this unrecognized, 
Owardly and barbarous mode of warfare. The want of sup- 
lies and the heat and drouth rendered the pursuit of John- 
ton impracticable, and the forces prepared to return to Vicks- 
jure as orders indicated. The division set out on the morn- 
ag of the 21st by slow and easy marches, returning by the 
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Raymond road. ~The weather was extremely hot and sultry 
the water bad and the dust deep. 

In direct disobedience of orders, the troops were marchee 
rapidly along, and in all their marches never before suffered s¢ 
severely from heat and fatigue. Fifty miles were passed ove 
in the latter part of July in less than two and a half days. Fiv 
or six from our regiment alone, men who had participated in al 
the hardships of the campaign, fell down as they marche 
along, utterly overcome by heat and fatigue, some of whon 
never fully recovered from its effects. It was cruel and heart 
less, because useless. 

The regiment reached its former camp in the rear of Vicks 
burg about 1 o'clock A. M.of the 23d,and marched into Vicks 
burg on the following morning, encamping. on the river banl 
about a mile below the city. The city itself was in a mos 
deplorable condition. All life and energy had been swept ou 
of it by the terrible ordeal through which it had _ recenth 
passed. Of the citizens, some had fled North seeking peac 
and rest, while others, following the fortunes of the Souther 
cause, sought relief within their own lines. The debris of 
large army cooped up within its limits for 47 days had rer 
dered it almost uninhabitable. Munitions of war of all kind 
were lying about in every direction, as if left where they wer 
last used, or as if the ‘contents of some mighty arsenal ha 
been suddenly hurléd into the air and scattered within i 
limits, shattering its dwellings and spreading destruction every 
where to life and property. Never perhaps in the history « 
the world has it fallen to the lot of any city to undergo an equ 
amount of bombardment from all sides for so long a period. 

Many were the victims reported to have fallen while quiet 
walking along its streets. Upon either side of the streets ar 
along the bluffs were to be seen the underground dwellin 
whither the inhabitants had fled for safety. Some of the 
were floored and carpeted, and presented a tolerable appea 
ance of comfort, but, having only one narrow door for the i 
gress of light, must have been very dark prisons. Add to th 
the pangs of hunger and the long suspense, and we have 
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ure of physical suffering scarcely equalled in the annals of 
world. Of course all the citizens who had chosen to leave 
city were allowed to do so at the outset of the siege. 
ose who remained will not be likely so to elect again. The 
had been stubbornly defended to the last, and its fall was 
nest important event in the history of the rebellion. It 
ged down with it Port Hudson, the last barrier to our 
‘ation of the Mississippi River. This accomplished, the 
ne of important movements shifted immediately to east 
Lennessee, and thence proceeded until the Confederacy was 
gain severed by the legions under Sherman. With what pride 
soldiers of that army gazed upon the bosom of the mighty 
er freed at last from all rebel dominion after two years of 
loodshed! From the first hour that the sullen boom of the 
innon on the bluffs behind us had announced opposition to 
s free navigation, the young West had dedicated herself to the 
Sverthrow of the presumptuous enemy. Her sons standing 
upon the river bank on that morning felt that she had fulfilled 
her pledge. It only remained to destroy the foe still in arms, 
and its waters would be free for navigation forevermore. 

_ The work of refitting the army after its long and arduous 
campaign was immediately begun. As all needful supplies 
Were at hand, this occupied but a few days. Orders were 
issued allowing five per cent. of the command to visit their 
homes on thirty days’ furloughs. 

Orders were received to proceed at once to the Department 
of the Gulf, then under command of Gen. Banks. Embark- 
ing on board of transports, the division left Vicksburg on the 
morning of the 2d of August. Proceeding directly to 
Natchez, our regiment disembarked on the 4th inst. The 
city was almost as silent and lifeless as a churchyard. The 
wealthy portion of the late inhabitants had fled to the inte- 
tior, bearing away with them the greater portion of their 
slaves, in anticipation of its early occupation by our forces. 
The streets, however, were very clean, as it had never suffered 
by the presence of any large force within its limits. All 
places of business were closed and Sunday seemed to prevail 
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throughout the efitire week. The troops were encamped in 
mediately back of the city. Rest, after the late toilsome 
paign, was here promised them. The arrangements for the 
comfort were still incomplete when orders were again 
ceived to re-embark on the 11th inst—having remained bu 
one week. Two days later we again encamped at Carrolltot 
Louisiana. Here we were doomed to swelter through 
month of laborious rest upon the banks of the Mississipp 
river, under the broiling August sun, unrelieved by breeze 1 
shade. Quitting Carrollton on the 13th of September, t 
command proceeded by rail from Algiers to Brashear City 
one hundred miles distant, arriving the following day. Bra 
shear City is situated on Berwick Bay, and is about thirty-five 
miles inland. It is an inconsiderable village, surrounded by 
swamps and infested with mosquitoes from January to Decem. 
ber of each year. The bay is less than a mile in width at th 
point, but affords an excellent harbor. The wharf and depo} 
buildings are extensive and commodious. An enormous 
supply of Confederate and quarter-master’s stores were cap 
tured by a few daring Texans during Gen. Banks’ advane 
upon Port Hudson. Upon one side of the building the Rebel: 
had facetiously posted in large letters the following words 
“Major-Gen’l Banks, Chief C. S., Stonewall Jackson's a 
and Chief of Ordnance for the Rebel Army in Louisiana!” 7 

Meanwhile preparations were being made for an advane 
through the Teche region, one of the finest and richest in th 
South. Four days were occupied in crossing over the troops 
The army set out from the imaginary city of Berwick on th 
morning of October 3. Strict orders were issued forbiddin 
any foraging, except by details organized for that purpose 
but the habit of living off the country, acquired in the lat 
campaign, rendered the utmost vigilance on the part of th 
officers commanding necessary for the enforcement of th 
order in a region where yams, pork, beef and _ poultr 
abounded. A natural suspicion that the Government was no 
being benefited by the vast quantities of sugar and cottoi 
which were being collected and forwarded to Brashear City br 
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ators, doubtless increased the desire to disobey the 
r. Gen. Ord expostulated, threatened and punished, but 
effected very little. He then increased the beef ration 
vo and a half pounds per day, sent out yam details, but 
pork and poultry found their way into camp. An order 
‘appeared permitting citizens to use arms in defense of 
property. This exasperated the troops to such a 
ee that he could find no guard who would molest the for- 
rs. The corps yielded a willing obedience to all other par- 
ilars, although the General’s determination in this matter 
d rendered him exceedingly unpopular. 

[he army moved forward leisurely and uninterruptedly. 
€ 1,500 troops under Gen. Green could do comparatively 
hing in opposing the advance of the two corps, the 13th and 
Their cavalry would occasionally attack a foraging party, 
t seldom inflicted any other damage than to facilitate their 
turn to camp. The advance occupied Vermillionville Octo- 


“ 


*10, where the army rested until the 21st. The weather | 
v began to grow cooler, and many suffered from an insuf- 
ciency of proper clothing for the season. A cold, drizzling 
in setting in on the morning of the 23d continued through- 
nt the day. All will long remember that day as one of the 
ost dismal and disagreeable in their experience. The troops 
heamped about Opelousas on the evening of this day. A 
w only advanced beyond here. A little more than a week 
as occupied in eating out the corn stores, to give place to 
tton and sugar in the wagons, when the conquering army 
out on its return. 

Thus far the enemy had not favored us with a skirmish. 
€ army marched to Carencro Bayou November 1. On 
€ following day the 19th corps continued its march to- 
ntds New Iberia. The 13th corps had one brigade under 
en. Burbridge posted about three miles in advance of the 
ain body of the troops. The brigade remained thus situated 
rough the 2d. During the day small bodies of the enemy 
sre observed scouting about the lines, but his known weak- 
ss dispelled all fears of his being able to cope with any part 


; 
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of our force so situated. During the day a lamentable disas- 
ter occurred to the 24th. A foraging party was sent out 
under command of Capt. J. C. Gue, for the purpose of procul 
ing sweet potatoes. They were not more than two miles fron 
camp and were busily engaged in loading the wagons, whe 
a party of some thirty horsemen were observed about half 
mile away, but apparently dressed in blue, and created no fears 
among the foragers. One of the party, appearing to be an 
officer, leaving his companions, rode slowly towards the fence 
as if desirous to speak with those within the field. The Cag 
tain rode out to meet him and ascertain his business there 
The horseman rode up to the fence about sixty rods distant 
from the party and stopped. It is somewhat wonderful that 
‘in a country known to be infested with guerrillas the Cap 
tain should have advanced so far, but impelled by a strange 
fatality he continued until within ten or fifteen rods of t 
man, when the Rebel, disguised in a blue uniform of aa 
S. army, drew up a carbine and shot him through the left 
breast, killing him almost instantly. It was but the work 0 
a moment for him to leap the fence and rob his victim. Thi 
done, he hastily withdrew with his booty. The detail firec 
several ineffectual shots at him, and hurried rapidly to th 
Captain’s side. One of the party was dispatched to the cam} 
for assistance in case of an attack, while the remainder place 
the body in the wagon and secured the Captain’s horse. Com 
pany C was immediately sent to their assistance. Satisfiet 
with the result of their cowardly exploit, the enemy made ni 
further attempt upon the party of fifteen men with the wagon 
and all soon after returned in safety to camp. The Captai 
was a gallant and able young officer, and his tragic death wa 
lamented by the entire regiment. He was buried on a littl 
knoll near the encampment on the day following.* 


s Twenty-one years after his burial on the banks of Carencro Bayou, in westet 
Louisiana, his grave was found by his brother, B. F. Gue, who had gone south f 
that purpose. By order of the War Department his remains were removed to tl 
great National Cemetery at Vicksburg, where rested hundreds of his comrades wh 
fell at the battle of Champion Hill. Captain Gue had been severely wounded | 
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_ The work of paying off the troops under command of Gen- 
Burbridge was begun on the following morning. While 
was being done, the enemy made a sudden and unex-- 
ted attack upon them and succeeded in routing the greater 
ion before they were prepared to meet him. Troops were: 
imediately sent to their assistance, and soon succeeded in 
ating off the enemy, but not until he had killed many and 
cured a number of prisoners. A deserter had, no doubt, 
ported the condition and situation of the troops, upon which 
Seneral Green, who had been hovering about our lines, deter- 
ined to make the assault with a view of inflicting whatever 
jury was possible under the circumstances. He succeeded’ 
too well, escaping with small loss to his command. He 
3 the same general who afterwards led his troops in a charge 
on a gunboat above Grand Ecore during the Red River 
impaign, losing his head by a cannon ball as the result of 
ns temerity. 

A During the absence of the troops in front, an attempt was 
nade to pillage the camp, the enemy doubtless supposing it 
9 have been left unprotected. Companies H and K, under 
Major Ed Wright, had been dispatched to cover the left flank 
f the camp, and arrived just in time to frustrate their design.. 
\ brisk skirmish ensued, in which four of the enemy were 
<illed and the remainder put to rout without any damage 
thatever to our boys. The 19th Corps returned during the 
night of the 3d, and rumors having been circulated that the 
hemy had been greatly reinforced, an attack was anticipated 
a the following morning, but he failed to make his appearance. 

“The army resumed its-march on the morning of the 5th 
nst.and camped on Vermillion Bayou, where it remained with- 
mut further molestation until the 16th. Proceeding to New 
beria, it remained there until the 19th of December. During 
3 

nat battle in May, while leading his company in the desperate charge of the gal- 

ant Twenty-fourth on a Rebel battery. The regiment lost 84 killed and 100 


younded and missing in that charge. Captain Gue had but just recovered | from 
is wound at Champion Hill, and thus perished in the first service he was able to 


ndertake after that battle. 
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-our month’s stay here, vast quantities of sugar and cotton wer 
brought in from the surrounding country and shipped to Ne\ 
-Orleans. It was estimated that one hundred teams were dail 
-employed in this business. Two regiments were daily 
out as guards with the teams. From New Iberia these pro 
ducts were shipped to Brashear City upon small steame 
navigating Bayou Teche. The country about is exceedingl 
fine and thoroughly cultivated. The immense quantity 
‘sugar stored away from the crops of three previous yea 
seemed almost incredible. Each plantation had its own suga 
mill, in which were stored from one to five hundred and: 
some cases one thousand hogsheads of sugar. It has not y 
‘come to light whether “Uncle Sam” was greatly enriche 
from his share of this property. Had he procured all of it, 
would not have remunerated him for the expense of that 
less expedition. 

While here Col. Slack, our brigade commander, went hom 
on leave of absence, and the command of the brigade fell upe 
Colonel W. H. Raynor of the Fifty-sixth Ohio, a quiet, genth 
manly officer. Colonel Wilds, with ten men, was also order 
home on recruiting service, leaving the regiment under oak 
mand of Major Ed Wright. The troops set out on the 
return to New Orleans on the 19th of December. Marchin 
to Brashear City, they were transported by rail from there’ 
Algiers, where they arrived December 25. We were paide 
the day of our arrival. The regiment wallowed about in ff 
mire of this camp until January 21, 1864, when our brigat 
started for Madisonville, where it arrived the 23d. Durif 
the expedition the command was composed of the 19th Arm 
Corps under the command of Major General Franklin, # 
13th Army Corps under Major General Ord, and a small boc 
of cavalry under General Lee—Major General Banks being 
command of the whole army. The campaign was conduct 
in the most approved style. The soldiers were well supplie 
with rations, transportation, ete. A signal corps and milita 
telegraph formed a part of its ornamental appendages, and 
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expense was great and the results small, we were at least 
forious army, with “none to molest or make us afraid.” 

‘UARY, 1864.—The regiment was now in the 2d brigade, 
ivision, 13th Army Corps, Colonel W. H. Raynor, 56th 
io, commanding, and General George F. McGinnis com- 
ing the division. We went into camp at Algiers, Louisi-- 
the weather was very wet, mud and water rendering the 
almost impassable to man or beast. Frequently, after a 
rain, the water would raise several inches on the floors. 
the tents. We remained in this condition until the 14th,. 
| General McGinnis procured the warehouses on the bank 


joved there. These warehouses were large and had a fine 
in front, for recreation. Here we remained and enjoyed 
arselves hugely until the 21st, when the division was assigned 
‘the “ District for the defense of New Orleans,” commanded 
y Major General Reynolds, and ordered to report to Briga- 
er General Grover at Madisonville, Louisiana, a small town 
A the north side of Lake Pontchartrain. 

The regiment left Algiers on the 21st, moved by railroad to 
ake Port, and from there to Madisonville on the steamer N. 
| Banks, arriving at midnight of the 21st, and bivouacked in 
fe streets. 

On the morning of the 22d we went into camp west of town 
? a sand ridge. We were ordered to make our camp as 
easant as possible, as we should probably remain in it for 
me months, consequently the camp was laid out according 
the latest and most approved style, and beautifully decor- 
ed with small pine trees in which the country abounds. We 
Mained in this camp until the end of the month, spending 
e time pleasantly, building fortifications, drilling, etc. This 
; the most pleasant camp it had ever been the privilege of 
le 24th to enjoy since leaving Camp Strong at Muscatine. 
“was not unusual to hear the remark made by both officers 
id men that they would be willing to spend the balance of 
eir natural lives soldiering, providing they could do it ina 
mp like that. 
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FEBRUARY I.—The regiment went into camp at Madison 
ville, Louisiana, spending the time in the usual camp duties 
‘such as building works, doing picket duty, drilling, etc. \ 
remained until the 26th, when we were ordered to ship 0 
board the steamer Kate Dale for Lake Port and thence BD 
‘railroad to New Orleans. We left Madisonville at sunset o 
the evening of the 26th and arrived at Lake Port at 10 o’clo ch 
We shipped our “traps” from the boat to the cars, then lai 
down on the upper side of the depot floor and slept fi 
morning. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the 27th the regimer 
started for New Orleans, and arrived in due time. We a 
ferred our goods from the cars to the ferry boat and fr 
the boat to the camp in Algiers, La., by sunset the same ever 
ing. On the 28th we arranged camp_and prepared to live. ; 

On the 29th we were mustered for pay. : 

Marcu 1.—The regiment went into camp at Algiers, L 
We received notice that on the 3d of the month a revié 
would come off by the Commanding General. The revie 
passed off to the satisfaction of all concerned. The Twenty 
fourth did its duty well; was especially complimented by th 
General for the beauty of its marching and maneuvers gené 
ally. 4rH.—We were ordered to ship on the cars for Berwic 
Bay, La. We transferred all our “ traps’’ to the cars, an 
were ready to move by 12 o'clock m., when we received a tel 
gram that a bridge was broken, and we would probably hat 
to remain at Algiers several days, consequently everythin 
was again transferred to camp, the tents were pitched af 
matters put in condition for living. 5TH.—We were ordered 
load on the cars again for Berwick Bay, at which place v 
arrived at midnight on the 6th, and went into camp about 
mile from the bay. We were ordered to turn over all can 
and garrison equipage that could be dispensed with on an é 
pedition, send back to New Orleans all extra baggage, al 
prepare for a lengthy and rapid expedition, which we obey 
to the letter. Company F was here detailed as Provost Guar 
and ordered to report to the Division Commander. We lk 
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ck k Bay on the morning of the 13th for SHreacore La., 
hat is generally known as Banks’ Red River Expedic 
Colonel | W. H. Raynor commanding brigade, General 
é eron commanding 3d Division, and General Ransom com- 
inding 13th A. C., consisting of the 3d and 4th Divisions, 
rrived at Franklin, La., on the evening of the 14th; 
d one day and drew some clothing and ammunition. We 
ton the morning of the 16th and arrived at Washington on 
- evening of the 20th. Here we came up with the 19th A. 
nder command of Major General Franklin. Rested on the 
we left on the morning of the 22d, arriving at Alexandria 
the morning of the 26th and went into camp about two 
liles above town on the banks of Rapides Bayou. Resting 
27th, we commenced the march again, taking the ad- 
e on the morning of the 28th, arriving at Kane river on 
= evening of the 29th, where we had to build a bridge, which 
s completed on the 30th. Onthe 31st we resumed the 
rch, arriving at Natchitoches at noon on the 1st of April, 
aving traveled during the month by railroad 100 miles, and 
arched 290 miles. The weather had been fine all the time, 
roads were good, and everything passed off to the satis- 
tion of all concerned. 
“APRIL 1.—The regiment went into camp at Natchitoches and 
ained until the morning of the 6th, when we took up our 
1e of march for Shreveport. We arrived at Pleasant Hill on 
je evening of the 7th, and found the cavalry skirmishing in 
ont. The brigade was ordered out to support the cavalry. 
le marched about one mile, when it was discovered that the 
nemy had left. The brigade then returned to camp with 
‘ders to be ready to march at daylight the next morning. At 
aylight we took up the line of march, the 4th division hav- 
@ the advance. Companies A, D, I, Cand H having been 
tailed as escort for the train, were left back. About 8 o’clock 
M. our advance came up with the enemy, but drove him with- 
it any difficulty. 
Upon arriving at St. Patrick's Bayou the 3d division was 
‘dered into camp to remain until the 19th Corps came up, as 
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it was understood tve had found the enemy in force, and wot 
make a grand attack the next morning. At 2 o'clock P. M. ¥ 
were ordered forward, and took part in the battle of Sabin 
Cross Roads, or Mansfield. After the battle was over the regi 
ment was ordered to fall back to Pleasant Hill. 
Major Wright having been detailed to command the brig 
ade, Captain Martin assumed command of the regiment. 
arrived at Pleasant Hill about sunrise on the morning of th 
gth, when the detachment of the 1 3th Army Corps, unde 
command of General Cameron (General Ransom having beé 
severely wounded), consisting of the 3d and 4th divisions, : 
ordered to take charge of the trains and proceed to Gram 
Ecore on Red River. We started about 12 o’clock M. af 
arrived at Grand Ecore on the evening of.the 11th and wen 
into camp. We remained at Grand Ecore until the 22d, du 
ing which time the regiment threw up strong fortification 
Here Major Wright returned to the regiment, having bee 
relieved by Lieutenant Colonel Wilson of the 28th Iowa, 
Brigade Commander. We left Grand Ecore on the mornin 
of the 22d and reached Kane River about 2 o'clock A. M.« 
the 23d, where we found the enemy strongly posted on 
opposite side of the river, contesting our crossing. We move 
up the river to the right, waded it, and by making a circuitov 
march flanked him and drove him out, put down a bridge an 
by 10 o’clock next day Banks’ army was all safe acros 
when we again took up the march for Alexandria, arrivin 
there on the evening of the 25th. During this retreat I thin 
we had some of the most tiresome marches we ever experience 
marching all day and all night. Men would go to sleep wall 
ing along the road. We remained at Alexandria the remaind 
of the month, threw up some Slight works and did some ski 
mishing with the enemy, a few of whom followed us up. B 
fore leaving Grand Ecore Company A was detailed to guat 
the steamer Hetty Gilmore to Alexandria. During . the tr 
the guerrillas made an attempt to capture the boat. A sha 
fight ensued in which the company had two men severe 
wounded, Sergeant Chas. Wager and Private R. McKinle 
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he guerrillas were driven off, and the company returned to 
€ regiment upon its arrival at Alexandria. We were mus- 
sd for pay on the 30th. Colonel Slack of the 47th Indiana 
turned and took command of the brigade, General Cameron: 


x Army Corps. Bere 
May 1.—The regiment went into camp at Alexandria; the 
t day it was ordered. out to the front, deployed as skir-. 


rdered back, and encamped behind a briar hedge, two miles. 
of Alexandria. Here Lieut. Col. Wilds joined the: 
ent, having been absent since December 6, on recruiting’ 
vice in lowa. We remained there until the 4th, when we 
ordered forward and drove the enemy to Middle Bayou; 
) fell back to camp again, and remained until the 6th, when 
were ordered forward with the 3d and 4th divisions of the 
h A. C. under command of Gen. Lawler. We drove the 
my to Middle Bayou and encamped for the night. We 
oved forward the next morning and drove the enemy to the 
idge across Bayou Rapides, which is about twelve miles 
rth of Alexandria. We killed a major and wounded a few 
‘the enemy, and had several men slightly wounded. The 
m mand fell back that night and encamped on Middle Bayou 
til the 13th, when Gen. Banks commenced his retreat from 
exandria. We arrived at Simsport on the evening of the 
h, and remained there doing picket duty, etc. whilst a 
dge was being built across the Atchafalaya river. Crossing 
e Atchafalaya on the evening of the 2oth, we arrived at the 
Ssissippi river near the mouth of Red river on the morning 
the 21st,and at Morganza Bend on the evening of the 22d. 
e remained at Morganza Bend until the end of the month. 
uring the stay at Morganza the regiment went out to the 
hafalaya on a reconnaissance and was fired into by a small 
hd of guerrillas concealed in the bushes, killing Captain B. 
Paul of Company K and wounding four enlisted men. 

UNE 1.—Regiment went into camp at Morganza Bend, 
ween the levee and river, with but very little protection 
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from the rays of ‘a southern sun, which caused a number 
cases of sickness. We left Morganza Bend on the 13th, arriv 
ing at Carrollton next morning, and went into camp at Greer 
ville Station on the New Orleans & Carrollton Railroad. 
remained in this camp until the 21st, when we moved to Kenner- 
ville, a small town on the New Orleans & Jackson Railroad, 
about sixteen miles from New Orleans. We remained 
Kennerville until the 26th, when a “ big scare”’ was gotten up 
at Thibodeaux, and we were ordered to report to Brig. Gen. 
Cameron as soon as the circumstances of the case would 
admit; consequently we immediately started for Algiers 
where we took the railroad and arrived at Thibodeaux on the 
morning of the 27th, finding everything quiet along the lines. 
We went into camp and commenced preparing the rolls f 
muster for pay, which we did on the 30th, without further in- 
terruption. ; 

Jury 1.—The regiment went into camp at Thibodeaux : 
had a “big time” on the 4th—stars shone brightly, eagles 
spread their wings—and several of the lesser lights tried t 
display their oratorical powers in proving that the Rebellior 
was near its end. On the 6th we received orders to be ready 
to move on the next morning for Algiers by railroad, where we 
were to report to Major-General Reynolds for embarkation t 
some unknown point. We arrived at Algiers on the eveningo 
the 7th and went into camp near the railroad depot, where wi 
remained nntil the morning of the 22d. During our stay th 
regiment was supplied with an entire new outfit of arms am 
accoutrements, turning over the old Enfield rifles which ha 
become much worn by service, receiving in lieu thereof nev 
Springfield rifled muskets and accoutrements. On the even 
ing of the 21st orders came to embark on the transport “ Sta 
of the South” ; obeyed orders, and by g o’clock next mornin 
everything was in readiness to start on the unknown jour 
ney. Arriving at the mouth of the Mississippi river just afte 
dark, we could not cross the bar until morning. Next morn 
ing about sunrise we weighed anchor and bade adieu to th 
“Father of Waters.” After passing the bar, the sealed ordet 
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sre opened and read. These orders directed us to repert to 
he commanding officer at Fortress Monroe. After passing 
trough the necessary amount of sea sickness required to 
ke a sea voyage pleasant, and without anything having 
ppened of particular interest, we arrived at Fortress Monroe 
the evening of the 29th and were ordered to report to 
lajor-General Halleck, at Washington, D. C. Reaching 
ilexandria, Virginia, on the evening of the 30th, where we 
id to ship all our goods on another boat, as the Star of the 
south could not sail up as far as Washington, a ferry boat 
arried us to the “City of Magnificent Distances” about 
2 o'clock the same night. We unloaded our goods upon 
e wharf, made down our beds and slept until morning. The 
o9mmand reported to Gen. Halleck the next day, and received 
rders to store all extra camp and garrison equipage and extra 
aggage, and report to Brevet Maj.-Gen. Emory, commanding 
gth A. C.,at Monocacy, Maryland, as soon as possible. The 
toring was all attended to properly and at dark we were 
oing for Monocacy as fast as steam could carry us. We 
eached Monocacy about daylight on the morning of the Ist 
f August. 

Avucust 1.—The regiment went into camp at Monocacy, 
laryland, near the pike leading to Frederick, Col. Wilds 
pmmanding the brigade and Col. Molineaux commanding 
e division. We remained there until the evening of the 
hh, when a big scare occurring at Harper's Ferry, we were 
dered on board the cars with the utmost dispatch. Arriv- 
¢ at Harper’s Ferry about midnight, we moved out to the 
orks on the Winchester Pike and slept on our arms. Leav- 
@ Harper’s Ferry on the 6th, we moved out to Halltown 
id went into camp on the left of the pike, leading to Charles- 
wn, a place rendered historical by the trial of old John 
own. We left Halltown on the 1oth in search of Gen. 
arly, who was reported to have an army of some 30,000 
en endeavoring to make another raid into Maryland and 
ennsylvania. We arrived at Cedar Creek, a small stream 
sing west of Little North Mountain and emptying into the 
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north fork of the: Shenandoah near Strasburg, on the even 
ing of the 12th. Here we remained until the 15th, when i 
becoming evident that Early would not give us fight in tha 
position, we fell back to near Charlestown, arriving there o1 
the 18th. Here Gen. Grover came up with reinforcement 
from Washington and a reorganization took place. The 24th 
was assigned to the 4th Brigade, 2d Division, 1gth Ar a 
Corps, Col. D. Shunk, 8th Ind. Vet. Vols., commanding brig: 
ade, Gen. Grover commanding 2d Division, and Brevet Maj 
Gen. Emory commanding oth A. C. 

The Army of the Shenandoah now consisted of two divi- 
sions of the 19th A. C., Gen. Emory commanding—the 6th 
Corps, Maj.-Gen. Wright commanding, the Army of Westen 
Virginia commanded by Gen. Crook, and about 10,000 cavalry 
commanded by Gen. Torbert—in all about 40,000 under com> 
mand of Maj.-Gen. Sheridan. Remaining at Charlestown until 
the 21st, the army moved to Bolivar Heights, between Hal, 
town and Harper’s Ferry, and entrenched. On the 28th it was 
moved out about two miles southwest of Charlestown, where 
it entrenched. There we mustered for pay on September I. 


NortE.—Mr. Smith’s history of the Twenty-fourth Iowa Infantry ends here 
He did not live to complete it. There is, however, a continuation of the histo y 
of the regiment in the report of Gen. Ed Wright to the Adjutant General of 
Iowa, in 1865. This, with possibly other data, will be presented in an early num: 
ber of THE ANNALS, completing the narrative down to the close of the war. 


A letter from the Author, J. L. McCREERY, an Iowa man. | 


WHO WROTE THE POEM “THERE IS NO bari 
3 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your request that I furnisl 
you a full account of the origin of the verses beginning 
“There is no Death”; of the circumstances that led to tt 
being ascribed to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton; and of 
reasons of my making certain changes therein upon republi 


ing them in the little volume of my poems entitled, “ Songs 0 
Toil and Triumph.” 
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Not foreseeing the notoriety that was destined to attach to 
se verses, I did not mark down in my diary (if I kept one) 
: exact date when I wrote them. The nearest I can come 
is to say, that it was in February or March of 1863. I 
at that time a resident of Delaware county, lowa. One 
asant Saturday afternoon I was riding from the northwest- 
| part of the county, by way of Forestville and Manchester, 
> my home at the then county seat—Delhi. My (borrowed) 
orse could go no faster than a walk, the most of the way, as 
ne last of the winter’s snow was thawing from the ground, 
1 the roads were very muddy: so the journey, of about 
nty miles, was not finished until after dark. 


) ministry; St. Paul and John Wesley were the unap- 
achable heroes of my boyhood—and I have lost none of 
admiration for them yet. But I had become skeptical re- 
arding many points of dogma regarded as essential by ortho- 
” churches. My mental and moral make-up was such that 
could not preach what I did not believe; and I did not recog- 
ize in myself any special fitness for any other calling. True, 
vas editor and proprietor of a weekly newspaper, 74e Dela- 
are County Journal, but the prospect was that the mortgage 
had given for the purchase money of the office would be 
reclosed in a few months; it was doubtful what sort of 
mer I would make, and it was certain that it would be a 
ng time before I could earn money enough to buy a farm ; 
id my muscular developinent was not such as to warrant me 
iccess in sawing wood. In short, I was, as respects a purpose 
this life or a theory of my destiny in another, adrift without 
art or compass upon a boundless sea of uncertainty. The 
ndamental question’ as to whether there was any such thing 
‘@ personal existence hereafter was one upon which I was 
towing most serious consideration. True, I had read what 
Merson says: “Concerning immortality the soul, when 
operly employed, is incurious.” But I had not reached he 
mersoniam altitude of altruism. With the question as to 
rsonal immortality settled in the affirmative, I felt that pretty 
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much everything “else, in this world or any other, would take 
care of itself. gy 

I was yet half a dozen miles from home when nightfall over 
took me, and the stars began to shine out, one after another. 
The splendid constellation Orion, the brighest visible in our 
northern latitudes, was just past his meridian, riding in triumph 
down the western sky. The subdued and tranquil radiance ol 
the “heavenly host” relieved the somberness of my medita- 
tions, and imparted a more serene and hopeful tinge to m 
thoughts and feelings. Just at this juncture the first four lines 
of the poen: came to me in their completeness. I say “came 
to me” as the most nearly appropriate manner of expressing 
the fact that the first I knew I found them in my mind. I cer 
tainly had not the least idea of setting myself at work to make 
a poem for the occasion. It would be equally incorrect to say 
that I “heard a voice” uttering the words in my bodily o1 


spiritual ear. 

By this time it was between nine and ten o'clock ; i 
reached my home; and the duties of practical everyday life 
occupied my attention to the exclusion of all imaginative or 
poetical ideas. 3 

The next morning I sat myself about making some more 
of that poem. But I labored—I use the word advisedly— 
labored at a disadvantage. The exalted and imaginative mooc 
of the evening before had vanished. The “inspiration,” though 
earnestly invoked, refused to inspire. But in the course 0 
the forenoon I constructed, in a mechanical sort of a way 
several more verses, and laid them aside for a while, to dry. 

I was at that time taking “Arthur's Home Magazine,” 0 
Philadelphia. It had previously printed three or four of mj 
contributions. It gratified my vanity more to have an articl 
printed in a down-east magazine than to print it myself, in m 
own paper; it showed that some one else thought it wort 
placing before the public. So, sometime in the spring of tha 
year, | sent my verses to Arthur's Home Magazine. In th 
course of three or four months they appeared—in the num 
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- for July, 1863 (Vol. 22, page 41). The following is the 
1 in which they at first appeared: 


7, 
“d There is no death : the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore; 
3 And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
i They shine for evermore. 


a 2 - There is no death: the dust we tread 

“ia Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
sy To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

ie Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 

a The granite rocks disorganize 

£ To feed the hungry moss they bear ; 

cm The forest leaves drink daily life 

a From out the viewless air. 

x There is no death: the leaves may fall, 


The flowers may fade and pass away ; 
They only wait, through wint’ry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


a There is no death: an angel form 

=| Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 
& He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them dead. 


He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 


The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad this scene of sin and strife, 
Sings now its everlasting song 
Amid the tree of life. 


Where’er he sees a smile too bright 
Or soul too pure for taint of vice, 

He bears it to that world of light, a 
To dwell in Paradise. 


Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again : 
With joy we welcome them, the same 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life: there are no dead! 


A week or two after they had been printed in the Home 
agazine 1 reprinted them in the Delaware County Journal— 
ving credit to the Home Magazine. 

“The second branch of your inquiry is, how the verses came 
be attributed to Lord Lytton ? 

I learned the printer’s trade, while yet in my teens, in the 


. 
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office of the Zelegraph, at Dixon, Illinois. My earliest ar 
greenest literary productions were printed in that paper. 
foreman of the printing office was named John H. Moore; mj 
best friend when I was a homeless, destitute, and but for hin 
friendless boy. When I printed my verses in the Delaware 
County Journal 1 sent him a marked copy. I am not certai 
but by that time he had become employed upon anoth 
paper in Dixon; you must remember that at that time I was 
not expecting to go down to posterity very far, and did 
charge my mind with all sorts of unimportant little facts ar ef 
dates. At any rate, whatever paper he was working on, he 
had in part (in the absence of the editor) the selecting of ré 
print copy. And he printed my verses in that paper. 

South of Dixon, somewhere in Illinois (I have forgotten 
the exact locality), there lived somebody by the name o 
Eugene Bulmer—or else he took that for a pseudonym, I have 
never known to a certainty which. He wrote an article for 
the Farmers’ Advocate, an agricultural paper then publishec 
in Chicago. For some reason, undoubtedly satisfactory t 
himself, instead of writing on the silver question, the sub 
treasury scheme, the cause of the low price of corn, or the bes 
method of dehorning cattle, he essayed a more modest role, 
one requiring less information.on the part of the writer, am 
indited a column and a half on the subject of “ Immortality 
His article concluded with my verses. The Farmers’ Advocat 
exchanged with the Dixon paper; my friend Moore saw thi 
article, and sent the paper to me—at the same time informing 
me that he had written to the Farmers’ Advocate setting mi 
right in the matter. 

‘But it was too late. A Wisconsin paper that exchange 
with the Farmers’ Advocate cut off the poetry part of th 
lens on Immortality, and printed it, with the name attachee 

E. Bulmer.” The abbreviation of the first name was obvi 
ously the result of the laziness of the compositor. The 
another Wisconsin paper printed it, just to fill up with, am 
either the editor or the compositor, sagely supposing that h 
had discovered a typographical error in the name, changed th 
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” to a “w,” and the work was done! “ E. Bulwer” was 
of record as the author of a poem that the distin- 
shed Lord Edward Bulwer Lytton, of England, had never 
n nor heard of. 

never saw these Wisconsin papers. It was a long time 
rward before I learned of these facts. Then, being in 
hicago one day, I called at the office of the Farmers’ Advo- 
te. The editor afforded me an interview of half or three- 
larters of an hour, in the course of which he furnished me 
e information embodied in the last preceding paragraph ; 
it after the lapse of years he could not give me the names 
“the papers—the whole affair being but an incidental and 
ry minor matter in his busy life. 

Meanwhile the poem has encircled the world. I have re- 
ived | papers containing it printed in nearly every state of the 
nion; in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and Canada ; 
d even one from Australia. It has gone into dozens of 
hool books, and been incorporated in scores of miscellane- 
is collections of poetry. It has’ been quoted, in full or in 
rt, five times, that I know of, in Congress ; on the last day 
January, 1880, I had the pleasure of sitting in the strangers’ 
llery of the House of Representatives, in Washington, D. 
,and hearing the Hon. Mr. Coffroth, member of Congress 
ym Pennsylvania, in his oration on the death of the Hon. 
ush Clark, member of Congress from Iowa, quote a portion 
it (credited to Lord Lytton, as usual), which thus became 
tbalmed in the Congressional Record. (See 46th Congress, 
session, part 1, page 638.) 

About 1870, Harper Brothers, of New York city, publishers 
school books (among other things), printed the verses in 
sir United States Fifth Reader, page 242—crediting them to 
rd Lytton. My attention was directed to the fact by Mr. 
hn Kennedy, in his earlier years of Delaware county, Iowa, 
lo afterward became agent for these publishers. He sug- 
sted that it would be well for me to present evidence suffi- 
nt to convince the firm that I was the author of the verses, 
d he would do the best he could to have the credit changed 
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from Bulwer to. myself. I furnished the evidence, and 
brought the matter to the attention of the publishers. Al 
a year later he wrote me as follows : 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y., March 27, 187 
Friend McCreery :—I send you herewith a page of the table of contents of « 
of our school readers, in which you will find the poem accredited to you. 
plates have recently been changed. This is an advance sheet. As soon as 
books are out I will send youa.copy. You have no idea of the amount of fo 
through which such a question of change has to pass. 


: 

From that time until the present, every year or two fl 
question has been publicly raised by some leading newspap 
or magazine; but all who have taken the pains to make 
thorough investigation have arrived at the same result. — 
few years ago Lippincott's Magazine (Philadelphia) print 
“One Hundred Questions” regarding disputed literary mé 
ters, offering a prize to the person who should answer the gre 
est number of them. Question No. 80 was in regard to f 
authorship of this poem; answers were made implicating, 
usual, Lord Lytton and myself; and the Magazine decid 
(June, 1889, pages 918—g), that Iwas the author. In the Io 
Masonic Annual Souvenir for 1890-1, Hon. T. S. Parv 
Grand Librarian for Iowa, printed the verses, over my nam 
for this he was taken to task by the Masonic Tyler of Detro 
this led Mr. Parvin to make an exhaustive investigation, whi 
confirmed him in his original opinion. The editor of the 77 
however, remained obstinate and refused to be convert 
until, when he directly challenged me personally to prove t 
claim, I wrote to him offering him a thousand dollars if 
would produce the verses, or any of them, written by Le 
Lytton or any one else, printed in any book, magazine, ney 
paper, or in any other shape, prior to their publication un 
my name in Arthur's Home Magazine, for July, 1863; the 
upon, in the Zy/er for April 15, 1893, he acknowledged t 
he had been misled. The thousand-dollar argument is n¢ 
very dignified one, but it has thus far proved effective. 

Finally, you ask me to explain how it has come ab 
that there are different versions of the poem afloat. 
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Some of these changes have been made by the publishers. 
he different volumes in which it has appeared. Thus. 
e I originally wrote, in the first verse, “ The stars go down 
_ tise upon some other shore,” Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
ior & Co., in their “American Educational Reader, No. Bie 
: 321, changed it to “some fairer shore”; and made half a 
en other changes of equally slight importance. The great- 
changes, however, have been made by myself. 

In the summer of 1883 I received a proposition from Put- 
am’s Sons, of New York city, relative to publishing some of 
ne poetry I had written up to that time. At their suggestion 

separated the serious and sentimental from the humorous, 

saving the former in their hands, to an amount that they esti- 
nated they could afford to print and sell at retail for one dol- 

ur. These they printed in a neatly bound volume of a little 

ver 150 pages, under the title, “ Songs of Toil and Triumph.” 
\ few years later I “bought in” so much of the edition as. 
emained unsold, and thus acquired a library of several hun- 

red volumes. 

In preparing this little work for publication, I carefully re- 

ised every poem printed therein; among them the. one now 

nder consideration. During the twenty years since it was 

‘ritten I have matured (somewhat) in judgment ; and the more 
ae public, bewildered by the glamour of Bulwer’s name 

ttached to it, saw surpassing beauties in it, the more glaring 

, my own eyes became its defects. For instance, the lines 

riginally written 


“‘ The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear,” 


semed to intimate, by negation, that other kinds of rock, 
xcept granite, do wot disorganize. To say the least, “ granite” 
as surplusage ; and every needless word weakens a sentence. 
© I remodeled the verse by dropping the “ granite.” 

The last couplet of the same verse, 


«“ The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air, 


las very awkward. In the last line, “out ” was worse than: 
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‘surplusage. It may have been good Greek idiom, as sho 
‘in Matthew, 7th chapter, sth verse: “ First cast owt the be: 
out of thine own eye; then shalt isd see clearly to cast 
the mote owt of thy brother’s eye”; but certainly it was 
good English. -Both sense and euphony demanded that T cas 
‘out the “out” out from ou¢ of that sentence ; and qT settled t 
matter by casting out the verse. 9 
Again, in the couplet that at first said of we flowers, 


’ « They only wait, through wintry nore 
The coming of the May,” 


‘it was manifest to the dullest comprehension that “the” wa 
forced in before “ May” simply to fill out the meter. It wa 
‘as inappropriate as it would be to assert that Independent 
day is celebrated on the “Fourth of the July.” So I gay 
‘that line a twist that would in part rectify its awkwardness: 
‘«¢ The warm, sweet breath of May.” 

Again, in the verse, 


“Where he sees a smile too bright 
* -* > * ~)*) for taintief! viee, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in paradise,” 


‘the simile, or metaphor, or whatever syntactical figure — 
speech it may be, did not delight me when I came to look 
it critically. I tried to imagine how “he” (whoever “ he 
was) went at it to bear away that “smile.” Possibly he ra 

pole through it and carried it off on his shoulder. ee 
he folded it up flat and packed it in his valise. I inclined 
the latter hypothesis, for the longer I listened to it with 1 


mental ear, the flatter it sounded. I decided to omit th 
verse. | 


“ The birdlike voice, whose j joyous tones 
Made glad this scene of sin and strife, 
Now Sings its everlasting song 
Amid the tree of life,’ 


is not, I frankly confess, wholly original. So far as the rhyn 
is concerned, while I concede ee “life” might be made 
rhyme with “ rife,” or “wife,” or “knife,” or in a pinch evi 
with “ fife,” I do not remember that I have ever seen it rhym« 
‘with anything except “ strife.” And I have seen it rhymed 
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1 during the thirty years that have elapsed since I wrote: 
poem, that I have become as tired of it as the man is 
rted to have become of quail, after having eaten a quail a. 
for thirty days. My impression is that even before I. 
that verse somebody had rhymed “life” with “ strife.”. 
er erefore I wish to be understood. as distinctly disclaiming. 
/ originality as tothe rhyme. As to the idea before writing 

_verse I had listened to a funeral sermon in which the 
einer asserted that the deceased sister, who had formerly, 
a soprano singer in the church choir, was now singing 
‘song of the redeemed beside the river of life, I could not. 
rk into the poem anything about the “7zver of life,” on 
ount of the meter; but I got along very well by making 
of the “tree of life.’ Then, the meter and the “woman” 
uld not agree; besides I had my doubts as to whether 
Oetic license” would allow me to kepresoat a “ woman” up 
ee. So I put the “voice” in the tree: “vox et preterea nihil.” 
= as intimated above, I am free to confess that I do not 
Id my hopes of literary immortality on the surpassing 
enuity manifested in making “life” rhyme with “strife,” or 
setting a voice “amid” a tree. So I took out the “ tree.” 
[he verse, 


a « Born into that undying life, 
| They leave us but to come again ; 
With joy we welcome them—the same 
Except in sin and pain,” 


“6 


mbiguous, because of the elision in the last line, rendered 
essary by the exigencies of the meter. It might mean, as 
ily as anything, that when they return they are the same as 
en they left, “except "that they return) ‘in sin and pain.” 
ides, the statement carries with it a suggestion of materiality 
1 coarseness that is unpoetic, unspiritual, and not in accord- 
e with my actual thought. It appears to me that there is 
ch more delicacy and elegance in the verse as recon- 


icted. 


“ We feel upon our fevered brow 
Their gentle touch, their breath of balm,’’ etc. 


-erhaps too much ought not to be expected of poetry, in 
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the way of commion sense and logic; yet certainly if it pu 
ports to enforce any given lesson, and is apparently written ‘ot 
that especial purpose, it would seem that it ought not fort 
with to proceed to argue something directly the contrary. Bul 
while I start out to assert that ‘there is no death,” I proceed 
state that the rocks—do what? continue in existence foreve: 
‘On the contrary, quite the reverse; they disorganize, thi 
become moss, but never again rock—certainly not that identi 
cal rock. The forest leaves drink life from the air; in autumm 
they fade and pass away; do “hose leaves that fade and pas: 
away come up fresh and blooming with the coming of the 
ensuing May, or is it some other leaves that succeed those tha 
have perished? If these illustrations illustrate anything, the} 
illustrate precisely the opposite hypothesis from that for whiel 
I called them into being; for if I do what the rock does, wha 
the leaf and flower do, what the bird and its voice do, I sha 
disintegrate, perish as an individuality, and be transmuted b 
the forces of nature into something else. Inthe light of reasol 
and common sense, what is there admirable in the logic ¢ 
illustrations of a poem which succeeds in enforcing a lessoi 
directly contrary from that which its author intended ? } 

I know you will excuse me from going over each vers 
seriatim, and explaining just why it was unsatisfactory to me 
Suffice it to say that to obviate so far as possible some of th 
objections I have mentioned (and others that I have not men 
tioned), I altered some of the verses; some I entirely omitted 
and I added several, with the purpose of making the though 
more connected and coherent than it originally was. Ther 
seems to me to be a little more sen&, a little less absurdity 
and just as much poetry, in the version as printed in “ Song 
of Toil and Triumph”: 

There is no death! the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 


And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! the forest leaves 
Convert to life the viewless air; 
The rocks disorganize to feed 
The hungry moss they bear. 
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There is no death! the dust we tread 
/ Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! the leaves may fall. 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The warm, sweet breath of May. 


. There.is.no death ! the choicest gifts 
That heaven hath kindly lent to earth 
Are ever first to seek again 
The country of their birth. 


And all things that for growth or joy 
Are worthy of our love or care, 
Whose loss has left us desolate, 
Are safely garnered there. 


Though life become a dreary waste, 
We know its fairest, sweetest flowers, 
Transplanted into paradise, 
Adorn immortal bowers. 


The voice of bird-like melody 

That we have missed and mourned so long 
Now mingles with the angel choir 

In everlasting song. 


‘ ‘There is no death! although we grieve 
re When beautiful, familiar forms 


g ‘That we have learned to love are torn 
as From our embracing arms. 
74 Although with bowed and breaking heart, 


With sable garb and silent tread, 
We bear their senseless dust to rest, 
And say that they are * dead.” 


They are not dead! they have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here 
Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 


They have but dropped their robe of clay 
To put their shining raiment on ; 

They have not wandered far away— 
They are not “lost” nor “gone.” 


Though disenthralled and glorified, 
They still are here, and love us yet; 

‘The dear ones they have left behind 
They never can forget. 


And sometimes, when our hearts grow faint 
Amid temptations fierce and deep, 

Or when the wildly raging waves 
Of grief or passion sweep, 


We feel upon our fevered brow ‘ 
Their gentle touch, their breath of balm ; 
Their arms enfold us, and our hearts 
Grow comforted and calm. 
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-And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 


Is life :—there are no dead. - 


I have answered your questions ; but will add one or 
more facts, which you may print or omit, as you cho 
This little poem has had considerable influence on 
career. In the fall of 1868, shortly after General Gran 
election to the Presidency, he returned to his former hom 
Galena, Illinois. I was not at that date reclining upon a bed 
roses, metaphorically speaking or otherwise; and at my s 
gestion a friend of mine in Galena, in high position, conferr 
with the President elect in regard to the possibility of my o 
taining the appointment of his official stenographer when _ 
should enter upon his duties at the White House. My frie 
was so enthusiastic in his advocacy of my merits that t 
General showed unmistakable indications of being dispos 
to make the appointment—in case upon trial I should © 
found competent. But in a moment of indiscretion my frie 
said a little too much. Asa “clincher” to his highly-color 
account of my literary abilities, he pulled from his pocl 
a copy of “ There is No Death,” and read it to Gen. Gra 
When he had finished he looked up into the General’s fa 
and at once saw that he had blundered. The General said t 
poetry was very good—no doubt—he did not pretend to br 
judge of poetry; when he became President, what he shot 
need about him were men who understood public busine 
and whose minds would be on their business; and so far 
his experience and observation went, a man that was good 
making poetry generally was not good for much of anythi 
else. I was not appointed official stenographer to the Pre 
dent. What my life thereafter would have been if my frie 
had not read that poem to him it is impossible to conj 
ture. 

But it has influenced my career in another and widely | 
ferent manner. The tendency has been to do away with 
ambition to write poetry for the publican ambition tha 
acknowledge I cherished in my early days. The ‘Song: 


Nee 
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il and Triumph” contain a number of poems written -in 
ly life, before my literary ambition waned; and a number 
more recent date, pertaining to purely personal and family 
ters; but for the last quarter of a century I have written 


ing for the public. J. L. McCrerry. 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 15, 1893.° As 
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CHIEF JUSTICE CALEB BALDWIN. 


© 


4 
as BY EX-CHIEF JUSTICE GEORGE G. WRIGHT. 

: Sis gaa 

| ng the best and warmest friends I have ever had, per- 
ss professionally, politically and officially, was the strong, 
2 and true man whose name heads this article. He was 
Pennsylvania, born in that county (Washington) which 
5 Sent out so many grand men to the West and the Nation, 
da graduate of that school (Washington College) which 
3 given as much, if not more, good and educated brains to 
world than any institution East or West. In college with 
h men as Blaine and others of national reputation, he was 
+ admired by his old schoolmates, and none others rejoiced 
re in his successes and triumphs. From such a locality, 
was naturally, by influence and association, a Presbyterian. 
brief epitome of his life, private and public, would be this: 
Born April 3, 1824; graduated in 1842; moved to Iowa in 
6, and was married to Jane Barr at Fairfield in 1848. To 
§ union there :were born eleven ‘children, six now living: 
nra, Lizzie (now Mrs. W. S. Ament, of Denver), Thomas, 
m N., Susan (now Mrs. Jason Walker, of Kentucky) and 
ie. He was Prosecuting Attorney of Jefferson county for 
Be successive terms—in 1856 was appointed Judge of the 
trict Court by Governor Grimes, to fill a vacancy occasioned 
the resignation of Hon. W. H. Seevers——moved to Council 
ffs in 1857, and in 1859 was elected to the Supreme Court 
owa, at the first election under the present Constitution— 
862, became Chief Justice; declining a re-election, he re- 
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sumed his practice in 1864—in 1865 was appointed by Pr 
dent Lincoln United States District Attorney for Iowa, and 
1874 became by appointment one of the Judges of the C 
of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, which office he held 
the time of his death at his home in Council Bluffs, Dece 
15, 1876. 

Settling in Fairfield where, as now, there was a large al 
influential Pennsylvania colony, he entered at once upon 
practice of his profession and was soon recognized as a lea 
ing lawyer and prominent citizen. He took a most acti 
interest in the organization of the State Agricultural : 
ciety, becoming one of its first officers. He was alike acti 
in the organization of the County Society ; and, indeed, the 
were few persons in that then new county who were me 
trusted or relied upon in any and all public matters, educ 
tional, benevolent or otherwise, than Judge Baldwin. 3 

He was a man of immense stature (weighing in his prit 
430 pounds)—and yet of proportions admirable and mi 
commanding and impressive—among the largest, if not t 
largest man ever in public life in Iowa or elsewhere. T. 
was to hima cause of constant sensitiveness and embarra 
ment; and yet it is not to be denied that often therefrom 
commanded the most profound respect and attention. () 
at all for the purpose of demonstrating this, but as a pleasi 
incident, I relate that when the meeting was closed at wh 
the State Agricultural Society was organized, the attendat 
not being very large, Dr. Shaffer, the Secretary, said to Jue 
(then Colonel) Clagett, the first President: ‘ What shal 


say, Colonel, about the meeting through the press?” ‘“ We 
said ‘the Colonel, in his ever impulsive manner, “ publish 
the world that at a large and respectable meeting, etc.” “Wh 


said the doctor, “isn’t that stretching it a little 2” “Not ata 
said the Colonel, “ for Baldwin makes it Jarge and you an 
make it respectable.” And it was announced accordingly.) 

For one of his attainments, splendid bearing, knowledge 
men, and ability to care for himself, he was among the m 
timid and modest men I ever knew. I do not mean by 1 
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t he was wanting in manly courage, for he was as bold as a 
n and as defiant of opposition as any man you would meet, 
then occasion demanded ; but rather that he was distrustful 
himself and modest in Racsens his views or provoking con- 
ersy, though he was exceedingly tenacious when once he 
d reached his conclusion, and could and always did sustain 
iself if the combat was forced. He was as tender-hearted 
a child, and as gentle in manner and in his association 
th the world as the most refined lady in the land. And 
t, strangely enough, he was an acknowledged leader ot 
n, followed by politicians and people as few others ever 
yere in our conventions and political contests, whether 
nominations, platform, legislative assemblies or else- 
Mere. He was my chosen friend and leader when I 
eceived my nomination for the Senate in 1870, as he 

S after that of Senators Allison and Kirkwood. Judge 
-. P. Lowe, who, with Judge Baldwin, was my associate on 
ie bench, from June, 1860, until the expiration of Judge 
aldwin’s term, was a most credulous man, taking every man 
> be honest and true until convinced otherwise ;_ whereas, 
idge Baldwin took nothing in politics or the affairs of life for 
ranted—was not in the least credulous, but read men—had 
le power of analyzing, scrutinizing and combining, with 
onderful tact in bringing others to his views, and without 
fense or provoking unnecessary antagonisms. His judgment 
f men was intuitive and almost uniformly correct, few deceiv- 
¢ him, and I remember very well that more than once in the 
pntest of ’70, above referred to, though I thought I knew my 
lends and supporters, he often satisfied me, after a seemingly 
ost casual meeting of some supposed friend, that I was mis- 
ken. Instead of taking doubtful or unknown things for 
anted, he counted them against us and organized for and 
pon the certain; and if this did not portend success, he was 
epared for defeat. With marked ability to judge men, he was 
ways ready to accommodate himself in speech and manner 
their varied dispositions and positions. He was as much 
home with the plain farmer as with the learned attorney ; 
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with the humblest mechanic as the man of largest mean 
with the “hale fellow well met” as with the most accomplishe 
and fastidious divine. All this with him was not a matter 
study, but a part of his nature; and whatever his surroun 
ings he was ever true to himself, and never other than tl 
dignified gentleman. In society he was a favorite, for he 
so kind, so gentle, so cordial, and in the evening circle, fo: 
instance, could with other affable qualities, so deftly touch th 
lightest keys of the piano, with his immense hands, that he 
was sought for and always in demand. (He could bring music 
also out of other instruments, for in the old band of Fairfield 
say, in 1850, I remember that he blew the largest French horn 
and with wonderful effect. With that he fairly made “the vet 
hills to tremble.”) 

He had the keenest sense of the humorous; and whethe 
the incident bore upon himself or otherwise, it was alike ef 
joyed, unless some stranger, or one for whom he had Ilitél 
respect, made his size the occasion or excuse for the story © 
joke; and then his whole manner changed and the offende 
was but too glad to escape his presence. Some man who, i 
his judgment, had no right to propound the inquiry, once aske 
him, ““ How much do you weigh?” “I weigh a ton, sir ‘ 
and the manner in which he said it closed the conversation é 
once. His big sunny face when bright with laughter made mitt 
contagious, and one could no more resist than stand before: 
cyclone. Indeed, he laughed all over; and when his whole 43 
pounds joined the whirlwind it was indeed a cyclone of goo 
humor and you, zo/enxs volens, got into the Way. ; 

Asa judge he was almost uniformly distrustful of his o 
conclusions. He was so anxious to do right, to declarell 
very law, so fearful that he would make a mistake or giv 
reasons for his conclusions which attorneys would criticise © 
deem insufficient, that he would hesitate and turn the questio 
over and over in his own mind and with his associates ; nc 
because he did not have his own views, but because he wante 
to be sure that he was in no danger of doing something wron 
or reaching an untenable conclusion. His perceptions wel 
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usually quick—his first conclusions perhaps as correct as 
reached after reading and investigation ; and yet in all 
s alike he desired and courted support. He talked more 
adily than he wrote. In a few sentences, when in consulta- 
7! have known him to state with admirable clearness his 
‘on the question in hand, but upon going‘to his table to 
mmit it to paper, would labor sometimes long and earnestly 
give a like clear expression of what we all well understood, 
t which he had difficulty in saying with the pen. Often I 
ve known him to hold his pen, hesitate, get up and look 
ound ; when asked to state the connection and the word sug- 
sted to him, confused as a little girl he would say, “ Cer- 
nly, I knew that all the time, and why couldn’t I get it?” 
e believed in good, plain Anglo-Saxon, without much polish 
_amplification ; and when he was done, quit. What a rare 
tue this is, whether in lawyer or judge! His opinions, I think, 
ve abundant evidence of this. And yet notwithstanding his 
nidity and hesitation in reaching results, he was a very tower 
positiveness when the conclusion was settled and the work 
er. Of such a man I need not say that he was among the 
st pleasant, affable and genial in the consultation room ; for 
tile he had his views he was equally tolerant of those of 
hers, never dogmatically insisting upon his own conclusions, 
(owing, as an intelligent lawyer and judge, that others might 
right and he wrong. 
Few men had warmer friends or were more reliable as a 
snd. He had the most absolute contempt for the shyster or 
ack or pretender, and avoided and decried them in every 
y in his power. Young men he loved, and the worthy he was 
er ready to help. He had not much ability in acquiring prop- 
y; caring more for a happy home, the comforts of life and 
- education of his children than for great wealth. As a law- 
r, he was successful from preparation, the confidence of court 
d jury, which he had beyond most men, and the absence of 
‘tediousness on the trial, whether in taking testimony or 
rument rather than much argument or the force of some 
ters in presenting his case. He did have success and avery 
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show, he wise eG the 1 main question and els no time v i 
non-essentials. ; ; 

Towa has had few men ae in all the relations of life —th 
home circle, church, at the bar, his connection with state it 
stitutions, filling as he did so many positions and the 
highest ; and indeed in all his life-work—of whom the State, h 
friends or his family (the latter among the best and most hot 
ored in Iowa or elsewhere) should be more justly prou 
When the work of frescoing the ceiling of the magnificel 
Hall of Representatives in our new capitol was in progress, 
was deemed most appropriate to include among the portraits 
of State and National worthies that of one of our Iowa jurist 
When this was suggested no other name was mentioned exce 
that of Caleb Baldwin. Notwithstanding this portrait 
copied from another, it is a very correct likeness of the m 
to whose precious memory it most appropriately stands as an 
imperishable monument. 


THE CHARGE ON BATTERY ROBINET. 


BY EX-GOVERNOR CYRUS C. CARPENTER. 


(Concluded from July number. ) 


It is perhaps fitting in this connection that I should giveé 
summary of the casualties and of deeds which received specia 
mention, in the Iowa regiments engaged in the battle 6 
Corinth. The roth Regiment belonged to the Second Brig 
ade, Third Division of the Army of the Mississippi. It wa 
commanded by Major Nathaniel McCalla. In his report 
Captain N. A. Holson, acting Lieutenant Colonel, and Captai 
Jackson Orr, acting Major, and the Adjutant, William Man 
ning, were specially mentioned for coolness and coura 
Ninety-six enlisted men and one officer were wounded a 
three enlisted men were killed. The 17th Regiment was co. 
spicuous, especially during the second day’s battle; “ 
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upon the left of the enemy’s lines and capturing prisoners 
a battle flag. Lieutenant Garrett of Company A, and 
tenant Morris of Company F, were severely wounded. 
n enlisted men were wounded and one killed. 

e 2d Iowa Infantry, which belonged to the First Brigade, 
\d- Division, Army of West Tennessee, suffered severely, 
ally in its officers. Major James B. Weaver, who was in 
mand at the close of the battle, reported: Killed on the 
day, three officers, Lieutenants John G. Huntington of 
npany B, Thomas Snowden of Company I, and Alfred Bing 
‘Company C; enlisted men, Corporal Wesley H. Henderson ; 

ivates, John W. Dunn, Marion French and James C. Mand: 
Il ; wounded, Colonel Baker, mortally, and Second Lieuten- 
LV. P..Twombly, severely ; enlisted men, 31, and two miss- 
g. In the engagement of the second day, Second Lieutenant 
eorge W. Neal of Company H and Corporals Henry A. Sei- 
tleich, A. Stevenson and Jacob M. Males, and privates John 
a King, John A.‘K. Klough, W. W. K. Harper, W. M. Sum- 
ers, Charles E. Walker, John W. Dows and Franklin Prouty 
ere killed. Wounded, Lieutenant Colonel Noah W. Mills, 
ortally ; Captain N. B. Howard, Company I, First Lieutenant 
_C. Parker, Company F, severely ; Second Lieutenant George 
lake, Company K, dangerously ; Second Lieutenant Frank M. 

jiter, Company B, severely, and 44 enlisted men. This makes 
e€ageregate of killed, wounded and missing during both days’ 

igagements—killed, commissioned officers, four ; enlisted men 
irteen; wounded, commissioned officers seven (two mor- 
lly) ; Chilisted men, seventy-five; missing, five ; constituting a 
ss of one hundred and eight. 

‘Major Weaver says: “In this protracted and desperate 
1gagement, in many respects the most desperate of the war, 

e officers and men displayed the most laudable gallantry aiid 
sroism. Colonel Baker fell mortally wounded on the first 
Ly, at the very time his regiment was charging upon the 
treating rebels with the greatest enthusiasm and fury. He 
marked as he was being borne off the field: “ Thank God! 
hen I fell my regiment was victoriously charging.” Lieu- 
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tenant Colonel Mills was wounded in the second day’s engage- 
ment, while fighting with the most conspicuous courage a 
coolness. He was loath to leave the field. Better and truer 
officers never fought. He says: “ Lieutenants Huntington, 
Bing, Snowden and Neal fell at their posts fighting like heroes.” 
Speaking of Adjutant George L. Godfrey, he says: “ He could 
be seen riding along the lines, and heard shouting to the me 
to be steady and cool.” Of Captains Cowles, McCullough 
Mastick, Howard, Ensign and Davis he says: “ They were 
marked instances of bravery and efficiency upon the field.” 
Conspicuous for bravery were Lieutenants Parker, Duffield, 
Marsh, Wilson, Tisdale, Suiter, Hall, Blake, Duckworth, Bull- 
inger, Twombly and McCoid.” He continues: “ After Lieu- 
tenants Parker and Twombly of Company F were wounded 
Sergeant James Terry took charge of the company and dis: 
played marked efficiency and courage: So after the fall of 
Lieutenants Huntington and Suiter, of Company B, Sergeant 
Lewis took charge of the company and rendered most satis- 
factory service.” He also speaks in high praise of Assistant 
Surgeon Elliott Pyle and the Quartermaster, Lieutenant John 
Lynde; and then says: “Sergeant Major Campbell distin- 
guished himself throughout the battle for coolness and bravery 
Color Sergeant Harvey Doolittle while supporting the colors 
was again wounded and Color Corporals Henry A. Seiberleich: 
G. C. Phillips, G. B. Norris, J. C. Wise and John Stewart were 
all wounded while supporting the old flag.” 

The ah Regiment Iowa Infantry was commanded during the 
two days’ engagement by Colonel Elliott W. Rice; and formec 
a part of the first Brigade, Second Division, Army of Wes 
Tennessee. Its loss was 122 in the two days’ battle. One offi 
cer and twenty enlisted men were killed; and seven officer: 
and eighty enlisted men were wounded. One officer and thir 
teen enlisted men were missing, Colonel Rice speaks of Lieu 
tenant Colonel Parrott with unstinted praise; and mentions othe: 
individuals as follows: Of Major McMullen he says: “ He dic 
efficient service until he was wounded and disabled on the even 
ing of the 3d.” “Captain Coun though wounded remainet 
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his command through both days’ battle.” “ Captains 
es and Mahon, left in camp sick, left their beds and came 
he battle-field on Saturday, and did efficient service, Their 
mpanies were well commanded Friday by Lieutenants Dillin 
id Sergent.” “Lieutenant Gale displayed great gallantry, and 
as Very severely wounded in the battle of the 4th, after which 
© company was bravely led by Lieutenant Morrison. Cap- 
ins Irvin and Reiniger also performed their duties nobly. I 
ust also mention Lieutenants Hope, Longbridge, Irwin, Mc- 
srmick, Bennett and Bess.” “Captain Benton K. Smith, who 
killed in the last hour of the battle of the 4th, was one of 
2 most promising young officers of the service. Color Ser- 
t Aleck Field was wounded in the battle of the 3d; after- 
rds the colors were borne by William Akers of Company 
who was also wounded. They were then carried by George 
aig of Company B. All the color guard with the excep- 
nof one being either killed or wounded, Sergeant Major 
meron, severely wounded, must not escape favorable men- 
n for his bravery and valuable duties upon the field.” And 
‘Surgeon Lake he says: “He and his assistant labored 
y and night to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded.” 

The Union Brigade was composed of detachments of the — 
, 12th and 14th Iowa Infantry, and was under the command 
‘Lieutenant Colonel John P. Coulter of the 12th Iowa In- 
try. In the two days’ battle it constituted a part of the 
st Brigade, Second Division, Army of West Tennessee. In 
engagement the 8th lost in killed one officer and two enlisted 
n; wounded, two officers and thirty-two enlisted men, and 
bsing, seven enlisted men; making a total loss of thirty- 
en. The 12th lost in killed, four enlisted men; wounded, 
b officers and twenty-threé enlisted men ; missing, seven en- 
éd men. Total loss, thirty-nine. The 14th lost in wounded 
yen enlisted men and three missing, total fourteen. Colonel 
ulter says in speaking of the first day’s battle: “ The day 
one of the hottest of the season; many of the men 
e tompletely exhausted.” “We lost this day Lieutenant 
henor, a meritorious young officer of the 8th Iowa, who was 
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killed, and Lieutenant Palmer of the 12th, shot through th 
chest and left for dead on the field. He is, however, likely 
recover.” _ 
The Third Brigade, Sixth Division of the Army of West Te 
nessee (called the Iowa Brigade), was composed of the 11th 
13th, 15th and 16th Regiments Iowa Infantry ; commande 
by Colonel Marcellus M. Crocker. In these regiments 
following casualties occurred. In the rith one enlisted 
was killed; two officers wounded and eight enlisted men, an 
ten enlisted men were missing. Total loss, twenty-one. In th 
13th Iowa one enlisted man was killed, one officer and thirte 
enlisted men were wounded, making a total loss of fifteen. 
the 15th Iowa three officers were killed and eight enlisted me 
Three officers were wounded and sixty-four enlisted mer 
Eight enlisted men were missing, making a total loss of eighty 
six. In the 16th Iowa one enlisted man was killed, two off 
cers and eighteen enlisted men were wounded, and six enliste 
men were missing, making a total loss of twenty-seven. 

Colonel Crocker, in his report, speaks of the following ind 
vidual instances. of signal bravery. Hesays: ‘I deem it m 
especial duty to particularly mention Lieutenant-Colonel Be 
knap, who commanded the 15th Regiment. This regime 
was under the hottest fire, and Colonel Belknap was every 
where along the line, mounted, with sword in hand, encou 
aging by voice and gesture his men to stand their ground.” 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Addison H. Sanders, who commande 
the 16th, is entitled. to great praise. He rode along # 
line of bis regiment amid the storm of bullets, encouragif 
his brave boys who had so lately suffered at Iuka to remen 
ber their duty, and although severely wounded, remaine 
with his regiment until it marched off the field.” 

“Majors Cunningham of the 15th and Purcell of # 
16th did their whole duty and conducted themselves wi 
great bravery. Two companies of the 13th Iowa, Cor 
pany A, in command of Captain Kennedy, and Company 
in command of Captain Walker, had before the engagemeé 
commenced been deployed as skirmishers. The advance 
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Se: pemy. drove them in. They were ordered to form on the 
- of the 15th Iowa. They formed in order, fighting like. 
rans, retiring under their brave commanders without con- 
, when ordered to do so.” ; 
15th Iowa was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel. 
liam W. Belknap (Colonel Reid being sick and unable to 
mand the first day of the battle), who says in his report :, 
e three officers killed (First Lieutenant Eldridge of Com- 
ny K, and Second Lieutenants Kinsman of Company C 
d Cathcart of Company G) were among the best in the ser- 
se. Though young—dauntless in fight and devoted to duty 
their loss can hardly be overcome. Personally witnessing 
conduct on the field, I can truly say they did their duty 
Hl; none could have done it better.” He further says: “ The 
Aicers whose gallant conduct came under my official obser- 
tion were Major Cunningham and Adjutant Pomutz; Cap- 
a Kittle and Lieutenant Whitenack, of Company A; Lieu- 
vant Wilkins of Company B; Captain Seevers of Company 
Captain Madison and Lieutenant Throckmorton of Company 
; Captain Hanks of Company G and Lieutenants Miller 
d King of Company I. Others doubtless did as well, but 
ose referred to were noticed by myself. Major Cunningham 
roughout the contest rallied the men and cheered on the 
giment, and, though quite severely wounded, remained with 
é regiment to the close.” 
“Of the staff officers Assistant Surgeon Gibbon and Quar- 
master Higley, and of non-commissioned staff, Sergeant- 
ajor Brown, who was wounded, and Commissary Sergeant 
liott, have my thanks for services promptly rendered in 
sir departments. Color Corporal Black of Company E had 
arge of the colors, and commanded applause by his great 
Hantry. Clinging to the standard, he only gave it up when 
yerely wounded, at which time Color Corporal Wells of 
ympany I took the flag as it was falling and bore it bravely 
rough the remainder of the fight.” 
“ During the action of the 4th (or second day) the regiment, 
der command of Colonel Reid, was placed in position to 
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-support the fort\from which the artillery of Captain Philli 
“was served with such terrible effect, and while there had tw 
men wounded.” 

The 16th Regiment at the close of the battle was under th 
-command of Major Wm. Purcell. In his report, after describ 
ing the movements of the regiment at the beginning of th 
-engagement, and subsequent change of front in consequene 
of the maneuvers of the enemy, he says: “ During the figh 
this day Lieutenant Colonel Sanders was severely wounded ii 
the thigh and had his horse shot in several places, but retaine 
‘command until the regiment was ordered to the inner line ¢ 
fortifications, when he retired to have his wounds dressed, an 
the command devolved upon me.” He says of the entit 
regiment: “Permit me to say while at this point that tf 
-officers and men are entitled to great credit, and their superié 
officers and their State may well be proud of them. They di 
their whole duty in the engagement of Friday. They di 
played great courage in reforming the regiment in the pres 
ence of the enemy and seemed willing to engage them agai 
I noticed with pleasure the courage and bravery displayed 
the Color Sergeant, Samuel Duffin, Company F. He a 
waving the colors and encouraging the men both by actior 
and words. He was the last to leave the field, and bore th 
colors away with him while missiles of death flew thick an 
fast around him. The Color Corporals, McElhany of Com 
pany E, H. B. Eighnoy of Company H, and J. Kuhn of Con 
pany C, also deserve mention for their gallant conduct.” 

It had not been my purpose in preparing this article to g 
into their details respecting the meritorious conduct and tl 
losses of Iowa regiments in the battle. But as I began 1 
review these events to refresh my mind for its preparation, 
occurred to me that a simple recital of how officers, wounde 
and bleeding, remained on the field with their boys durit 
these two memorable days; and of how the brave boys wl 
bore the colors, torn and bleeding with wounds, stood at the 
posts waving the flag and shouting their comrades to the co 
‘test; and how when one fell another was ready to snatch 1 
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dangerous mark for rebel bullets and bear it forward 
rer the enemy—would recall to the grasping, money-getting, 
odless ingrates of this generation the spirit of heroic con- 
ation that animated the country in those days of patriotic 
wor. The contrast will also in some measure illustrate the 
preme littleness and meanness of men who took no part in 
e contest, who are now higling about the pension.list with. 
e hope of reversing the policy so solemnly enjoined by 
mcoln in his last inaugural address: “To care for him who. 
all have borne the battle, and for his widow and his 
phans.” 


Tue Musquaktes.—The census of the Musquakie Indians in 

(ma county was taken the other day. There were 389 per- 

ns living, a decrease of four during the year. There were 

enty deaths and sixteen births during the year. Males 195,. 
males 194. Two Indians have crossed the 1oo-year line— 

e being 112 years of age and the other an even 100, 

cording to the best obtainable authority. The Musquakies 

re never a great tribe, but in aboriginal days they were 

eater as a nation than they are now. . The occasional brawls 

“which individual members of the tribe became embroiled 

th one another and with white men were most invariably to - 
‘traced to the fire water supplied by the latter. The women 

d occasionally the men are seen here once in a while selling 

me articles of native handiwork. They are slowly and 

adily growing less in number.—Cedar Rapids Republican. 


Dusugur’s GRAvE—There was no mausoleum or even a 
b of marble there. A stone wall, enclosing a space about 
: feet long and three wide, two feet high, and covered by a 
ht roof, contains his bones. ... . At the head of the grave 
mds a cross of red cedar, about ten feet high, on the arms of 
‘ich are inscribed his name, the time of his death, and age. 
e following is the inscription: “Julien Du Buque, Mineur 
la Mine Espagne, mourait le 24 mars, 1810: age de 45% 
nees.” —Cor, Dubuque Visitor, August 10, 1530. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMEN 


ANENT THE CONSTITUTION OF IOWA. 


In the copies of this important document as generally p 
‘lished, whether in the Codes or elsewhere, there have from 
very beginning been more or less clerical errors. These er 
have not imperilled the rights of any person or persons, 
‘they have not been pleasing to the critical sense. Then 
various times since its adoption in the autumn of 1857, it 
been the subject of amendment. For instance, in 1868, b 
“vote of the people, after a contest not free from acrimony, 
word “white” was stricken from five of its sections; and 
1880 the words “free white” were in like manner limita 
from section four of article three. Other amendments ha 
also been adopted—notably one prohibiting “the manufactt 
for sale,” etc., of ‘‘ intoxicating liquors,” which was held byt 
Supreme Court not to have become a part of the constitutil 
(Koehler & Lange vs. Hill, 60th Iowa Rep., p. 543.) It havi 
become very desirable that correct copies of this instrumt 
should be readily accessible at the Capitol, as well as in librat 
and county seats, the Secretary of State has caused a transect 
to be made from the original rolls in his office. This is n 
printed in a neat pamphlet of 36 pages, and copies may be I 
on application at his office. In addition to the original inst 
ment, the amendments are all presented by themselves it 
supplement, and also duly incorporated in the text where tt 
properly belong. 

It will be interesting to our readers, we do not doubt, to 
the vote by counties, upon the question of the adoption or 
jection of this New Constitution. Here is the table, as cc 
piled originally, which is both interesting and valuable, 
“well worth preserving in these pages : 
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We had an election in those days in August, which w 
afterwards abolished. It was at this election that the vote v 
taken “for and against” its adop*ion. After all the votes w 
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pos hg : i. 4 
eived and canvassed, Gov. James W. Grimes issued a Proc- 
ation declaring the instrument adopted, and “to be the 
reme law of the State.” This is a reduced fac simile of 
t an nouncement : | 
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a very excellent one—no demand having ever arisen for a 
N one—the very small majority of 1,630 by which it was 
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adopted seems almost unaccountable. The facts were—as 
are informed by an eminent, we might well say illustrious 
member of the Convention—that it was “the product of 
Republican body,” and hence largely opposed by the Demo 
crats, as the vote by counties fully indicates. It “anchored 
the State Capital at Des Moines, and hence aroused the oppo 
sition of ambitious rivals for that high distinction. It als 
made a radical change in the law of evidence—Sec. 4, Art. I= 
and this was distasteful to many voters. 

The seal is a good copy—though its small size detract 
somewhat from its clearness—of the first seal of the State 
concerning which there has been some controversy. I 
originals from which these copies were made are in the offic 
of the Secretary of State, through whose courtesy we are abl 
to present them here. 


THE IOWA DOG LAW OF 1862. 


The writer hereof had the honor of serving as Chief Clerk « 
the House of Representatives during the regular session of th 
General Assembly in the winter of 1862, as well as at the extr 
session of the same |body in the following September. Ver 
soon after the regular session opened petitions began to com 
in, seemingly from all parts of the State, praying for the enac 
ment of a law “providing for the registry of dogs, and defit 
ing the duties of township officers in certain cases.” It we 
undoubtedly true, as was afterward charged, that some one ¢ 
more individuals interested in raising sheep had started th 
movement and given it very systematic direction. That the 
was good management behind the effort can not be doubte 
A full head of steam was kept up from start to finish. § 
many petitions came in and kept coming, that it seemed th 
a large majority of the people were determined that Iov 
should have not only a “well-regulated,” but most stringe 
“dog law.” This apparent unanimity of sentiment resulted 
the passage of the bill, which was introduced by Mr. White 
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‘ county on the hk day of February. During the dis- 
on of the measure there was no end of merriment, and 
orts of humorousand whimsical amendments were offered, 
or the most part not recognized by the chair. So that a 
rty laugh was evoked, the mover was fully satisfied. The 
nowledged wag of the House was the Hon. Thomas 
die, of Dubuque, who saw many opportunities for the 
play of his incisive wit upon this measure, both at the regu- 
and extra sessions. He improved his opportunities to the 
est of his well known and acknowledged ability in that direc- 
on. There were many Members and Senators who would not 
ave voted for the bill but for the fact that it seemed to be so 
animously demanded by their constituents. Various efforts 
re made to secure-a modification of what were regarded as 
9O severe provisions—substitutes were offered for it—but all 
D no effect. A vote was reached in the House on the 7th day 
f March. This resulted in its passage, though it received only 
I ayes—just the least number by which it could be passed 
mder our constitution. But it is probable that more votes 
aye Id. have been secured had they been necessary. There were 
“not voting,’ most of whom were doubtless near at hand 
the time of the roll-call. 
‘The bill was duly approved by Governor Kirkwood, and 
ent into effect upon its publication in the Des Moines Regzs- 
- Des Moines Zimes and /owa Homestead and Farmer. It 
Dr itained twelve sections besides the publication clause, and 
as at once most specific and severe in its provisions and pen- 
ties. It compelled owners of dogs to register them each 
bar at the office of the clerk of the township, the fee being 
om $1 to $3. There were heavy penalties for false registries 
‘dogs, and for killing dogs lawfully registered. Marshals, 
blice officers and constables were enjoined to kill any dog at 
ge without his collar, as provided by law. 
While the measure was pending before the Legislature it 
emed to be wanted by almost everybody. As is said of cer- 
in quack medicines, one might almost believe that “children 
ied for it!” But it is very doubtful whether a more unpop- 
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ular enactment was ever placed upon the statute books of ¢ 
State. The nature of the measure can best be shown by co} 
ing one of its sections : 
“Srcrion 1. Be it enacted, etc., That every owner or keeper of a dogs 
on or before the 15th day of May, 1862, and each year thereafter, cause it te 
registered, numbered and described, in the office of the Clerk of the Townsh 
where said owner or keeper resides, and shall pay to said clerk for said regis 
the sum of one dollar for every male dog, and three dollars for every female do 
and shall receive from said clerk a certificate of registry, number and descrip\ 
of said dog, which certificate shall be prima facie evidence of the proper regist 
of said dog in any township of the State. The Township Clerk shall receive 
every certificate so issued twenty cents, from the funds accruing under this section 
Many of the newspapers treated it with contemptuous derisio 
as did thousands of the people. While no data is accessiblet 
the writer, it is pretty safe to say that it was in most places” 
dead letter.” Members and Senators who voted for it 1 
cently enough, because of the apparent popular demand f 
such an enactment, were simply horrified at the storm of ii 
dignation which greeted them as soon as its provisions becan 
known in their counties. Here and there communities seeme 
to favor the law and endorsed the action of their represent 
tives in voting for the bill and against its repeal. This, hoy 
ever, was not the general sentiment in regard to it. 
But on the 3d day of September the Legislature was coi 
vened by Gov. Kirkwood in extra session—for the purpose. 
providing ways and means to aid the Government in suppres 
ing the Rebellion. ‘“ Father Abraham” had called for “30 
000 more.” It was often and widely claimed and publish 
that this extra session was held for the sole purpose of repez 
ing the dog law! This assertion was purely a fiction. But 
is nevertheless true, that no sooner was the House organiz 
than a dozen members sprang to their feet for the purpose 
introducing either bills or resolutions for the repeal of theo 
noxious statute. Mr, Van Anda, of Delaware, was reco 
nized by the Speaker, his resolution merely requesting # 
Committee on Agriculture to report a bill repealing the de 
law. Various efforts were made by Messrs. Bowdoin, Ferg 
son and others to amend, but the resolution, after some d 
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- and evidently with the determination that no man should 
wed to steal a march on any other as a champion re- 
—was laid upon the table. On the next day, Mr. Knoll, 
buque county, quietly introduced House File No. 2,a 
t repeal the law. There was more dignity and less hurry 
ish in the Senate; still, Mr. Neal introduced a bill (S. F. 
1) to the same purport. It was read a first and second 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture, “with in- 
ons to report at an early day.” 
eally looked ridiculous and absurd to see the Legisla- 
called together in one of the gravest public emergencies 
wi ever arose in the State or Nation, wholly unwilling to 
- upon the great business of that extraordinary session, 
steps had been taken for the repeal of a law for the reg- 
and taxation of dogs! But if there was any particular 
tion more than another upon which a majority of the 
mmbers and Senators united, it was upon the abrogation of 
at had proved to be a most irritating, vexatious and obnox- 
3 Sstatute, The measure for repeal was several times under 
sussion, but was quickly passed and approved by the Gov- 
r. One of the provisions only of the original act was re- 
ed, viz.: that making owners responsible for damages done 
their dogs. While the law existed it created a world of 
ir Jonious discussion. Votes in its favor no doubt sealed 
fate of quite a number of budding statesmen who had cher- 
2c aspirations for higher places of honor or profit. Some 


ple in thus meddling with their canine friends. The old 
g, “ Love me, love my dog,” seemed just as pertinent as 


A LITERARY QUESTION SETTLED. 


For more than a quarter of a century the question of the 
jorship of that beautiful and oft-quoted poem, “ There is 
Death,” has been in dispute. The writer attempted, fully 
aty years ago, to induce his friend, the author, Mr. J. L. 
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McCreery, a well known Iowa man, to take steps to settle th 
question in a. manner which should thenceforth admit of nm 
doubt. He did not do this, and his poem has continued to gt 
“the rounds of the press” and to be quoted in funeral orato: 
as the work of the late Lord Edward Bulwer Lytton, the dis 
tinguished author of “The Last Days of Pompeii” and othe 
great novels. True, within the past two or three years, Hon 
Theodore S. Parvin and others, in the interest of justice, hay 
undertaken to set the matter right—in fact, have well nigl 
dissipated all doubt upon the subject. Mr. McCreery also ha 
written one or more letters relating to it, which seemed to b 
fairly conclusive. But nevertheless there were points whiel 
might be raised in the future, and tend to throw doubt upo: 
these attempts to set the matter right. The principal a 
in this direction was the fact of there being more than on 
version of the poem in circulation. We therefore, a 
urged Mr. McCreery to consider all these points and presen 
to our readers the history of his great poem, making every 
thing relative to it clear and authoritative. This he has don 
It affords us great pleasure to present his statement in ou 
pages, accompanied by a fairly good reproduction of his portrai 
We are spared the necessity of saying more concerning th 
poem, for his own account is full and graphic to a remarkab 
degree, and will be found exceedingly interesting. 


“FIT TO COMMAND AN INDEPENDENT ARM¥ 


That General Marcellus M. Crocker had a strong hol 
upon the affections of the people of Des Moines is evinced t 
the facts that one of the foremost of the city schools, a stree 
a public park, a post of the Grand Army, and a railroad st 
tion near by, all bear his honored name. His old brigad 
which won imperishable renown under his command, ali 
holds a reunion every two years and publishes reports of i 
transactions. Many people still reside here who knew hi 
intimately and well, the writer of this item among the nut 
ber. He was two years at West Point, but had to leave # 
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hool in consequence of the necessities of his family at home. 
e was, therefore, possessed of much military knowledge. 
ore the war, he had attained a conspicuous position as a 
yer, and was known throughout the State as a shrewd and 
t active Democratic politician. He was a wide-awake, 
zy, large-hearted, “ good fellow,” possessing great personal 
ularity. He entered the service in very feeble health, but 
rapidly to the rank of Brigadier-General, and but for his 
itimely death would very soon have been made a Major- 
for with a lower rank in the regular army. Some day 
hope to present a sketch of his most brilliant career. Just 
Jw we simply place on record the fact that his friends, Messrs. 
M. Casady, J. S. Polk, Geo. G. Wright, Barlow Granger, 
sac Brandt, Geo. Whitaker, J. W. Cheek, E. L. Marsh, R. 
Finkbine, Hoyt Sherman, B. F. Gue and Charles Aldrich, 
we caused to be cut upon his monument in Woodland Ceme- 
ry the famous words which General Grant wrote in his 
90k —“ General Crocker was fit to command an independent 
my’ ’—than which one hero could not more highly compli- 
ent another. These words cut in the marble block are duly 
edited —“ U.S. Grant.” 


4 RIVER LAND INVESTIGATION. 


‘Under direction of Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the In- 
rior, an agent of the Department has been engaged during 
e past summer in investigating the claims of settlers upon 
ie Des Moines River lands. The end in view is to secure 
om Congress indemnity for their losses. The great case in 
ir behalf, which was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
hited States by the Attorney General of Iowa, having failed, 
"is course is the only one left. - However, it does not vary in 
ly material respect from that instituted and ably prosecuted 
y Hon. Cyrus C. Carpenter in his first term as Governor. 
lon. John F. Duncombe was then a member of the Iowa 
louse of Representatives, and earnestly supported the mea- 
ire. Under the law whieh was passed, with little or no oppo- 
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sition, three Commissioners were appointed, who, after a pre 
tracted investigation, submitted their report July 25, 1872,“0 
the extent of losses of settlers upon Des Moines River land 
by reason of failure of title.” This was printed in a pa r 
phlet, now very scarce, of about 60 pages. On the 3d of 
March, 1873, Congress passed an act providing for anothe 
Commission, which also submitted a report November 20, 187 
covering substantially the same ground. As a result of thes 
efforts a bill passed the House of Representatives, largel 
through the efforts of Hon. Jackson Orr, then in Congress 
from the Ft. Dodge District, under which the settlers woul 


Pratt, of Indiana. This new effort is based upon the idea of 
fair indemnity, precisely as it was advocated by Governor Ca 
penter and Mr. Duncombe in 1872. It is certainly to 
hoped that the action of Congress will be more propitious t 
the settlers than that of twenty years ago. 

As a part of the history of the times we copy the following 
notice—August 17, 1893—to the settlers by the special agent 
of the Interior Department: 

RIVER LAND INVESTIGATION. 
To Whom tt May Concern: 

All parties interested are hereby notified that the commission appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the sundry civil appropriation act of March 
1893, touching the Des Moines River Land Grant, will hold its sitting at F 
Dodge on the 16th. The sitting will begin at 9 A. M. and continue from day 
day. The object of the investigation is to ascertain the sum or sums paid by the 
holders of certificates or patents to said lands, their heirs or assigns, to purchase 
the paramount title as settled by the decisions of the courts; and also the value 0} 
such paramount title in case where the purchase has not been made by any of the 
holders of such certificates or patents, and to ascertain such other facts as are 
necessary to enable the United States to properly and equitably adjust the claim 
of persons who entered upon such lands receiving from the proper officers writter 
evidence of such entry or settlement upon any of said lands. The inquiry wil 
cover the original holders of certificates and patents and also the present owner 
holding such original certificates and patents. Parties will facilitate the inquiry 
by presenting with their titles an abstract of the same. After completing th 
work at this point the commission will hold sittings in the counties where th 
lands are situated, of which notice will be given. 


RosBerT L. BERNER, Special Agent. 
Mr. Berner will visit Stratford previous to coming to Fort Dodge. 
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he - Fort Dodge Mesiengor of August 17 spoke of this 
rt as follows : 
‘Tuesday Hon. Robert L. Bene seated by his secretary, Mr. T. E. 
r, and his stenographer, Mr. A. M. Speer, arrived in this city and registered 
Duncombe House. Mr. Berner is the special commissioner appointed by 
Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, to investigate the claims of the dona’ 
ettlers on what is known as the Des Moines River Land Grant. At the last 
ion of Congress a bill was passed providing for this investigation, the object 
to ascertain the sum or sums paid by the holders of certificates or patents to 
land, their heirs or assigns, to purchase the paramount title as settled by the 
ons of the courts ; and also the value of such paramount title in cases where 
rchase has not been made by any of the holders of such certificates or pat- 
, and to ascertain such other facts as are necessary to enable the United States 
roperly and equitably adjust the claims of persons who entered upon such 
receiving from the proper officers written evidence of entry or settlement 
any of said lands. The inquiry will cover the original holders of certificates 
d patents, and also the present owners holding under such original certificates 
d patents. Parties will facilitate the inquiry by presenting with their titles an 
stract of the same. 
Mr. Berner’s report will contain a full history of the claims against the Govern- 
ent by the settlers, so that the Government can make an appropriation to repay 
e settlers the amounts originally paid to the Government for the land, averaging 
out $1.50 per acre. He also wants information concerning the improvements 
ide and all transfers. The report is to be submitted at the next regular session . 
Congress. Mr. Berner desires that all parties in this county who are interested 
ould call on bim during his stay in Fort Dodge this week and next. His head- 
arters will be at the Duncombe House, but his work will be carried on in the 
ice of the County Recorder in the court house. 
Mr. Berner has a list of about two hundred claims in this county against the 
wernment, on land to which the United States Government gave the settlers a 
e. He is not authorized to investigate any other cases. Mr. Berner states, 
wever, that he will hear any claims in which he considers there is any consider- 
le amount of equity and present them to Congress. 
Mr. Berner expects to remain in Fort Dodge until Friday, August 25, and 
pes to hear from every settler who has a claim against the Government during 
tt time. He stopped at Stratford yesterday and investigated several cases but 
md he could make no progress without the county records. The commission 
s in session at Boone for a week and in that time heard all but two cases 
eduled there. 


AN INTERESTING SPECIMEN OF COPPER. 


Gol. Warren S. Dungan, of Chariton, has sent to the His- 
rical Department a specimen of Iowa copper, which has at- 
wcted considerable attention. It was on exhibition at the 
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New Orleans Exposition of 1883-4, and for some time in th 
museum of the State University. It was found by Mr. Joh 
Clowser, while digging a well on the divide between the waters 
of the White Breast and Cedar creeks, in Lucas county, at 
the depth of 32 feet. It weighs 36 pounds. It is what is 
known as a “ drift specimen”—having been carried far from 
its original resting place. 

Native copper has been found in the drift at a number of 
places in our State. It usually occurs in small irregular 
masses, varying from a few ounces to thirty or more pounds 
in weight. These masses are more or less flattened and 
rounded, and frequently covered on one or more sides with 
small parallel striations like the glacial scratches of the gran- 
ite boulders which are associated with them. At Des Moines, 
Chariton and elsewhere, fragments of this description have 
been found from time to time, awakening considerable inter 
est. Frequently, time and money have been expended in dig- 
ging and prospecting for this mineral in places where these 
masses have been obtained. Careful examinations show thal 
these pieces of native copper found in the drift are merely et 
ratics of northern origin, like the boulders of granite and 
other igneous rocks whose native place is also far to the 
northward, beyond the borders of Iowa. These erratics have 
been transported southward by the glaciers, which once spreat 
out over the upper Mississippi valley and brought down from 
the north mixed masses of clay, gravel, sand and boulders 
which collectively are called drift. In seeking the origin 0 
this copper it must, therefore, be looked for somewhere neai 
the northern boundary of the United States. At the presen 
time it is believed that most, if not all of the native coppe 
which has been found in the drift of this region has com 
from the well-known copper district of Lake Superior. Th 
party who found this specimen tried to chop it in two wit 
an ax, and it bears a deep indentation on one of its side: 
Both sides are flattened and smoothed, and these planed sut 
faces bear deep striations or glacial scratches, showing how: 
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fas compressed under the great ice-plow. Altogether, it is a. 
y interesting specimen. 


NOTABLE DEATHS. 


oma on the 18th day of July last, at the age of 66. He was. 
Native of Ohio, and came to Iowa in 1854, settling at Knox- 
lle, where he entered upon the practice of the law. In Oc- 
ber, 1855, he established the Knoxville Journal, and became 
S editor. He was a delegate from Marion county to the 
onvention which assembled at Iowa City (then the capital of 
1e State), on the 22d of February, 1856, and organized the 
Yepublican party in Iowa. He was nominated by that con- 
ention for Presidential Elector, and was elected in November 
lowing. In 1857 he was chosen District Judge, and under 
le new constitution which took effect the next year was 
lected Judge of the new Sixth District. When the Rebellion 
roke out in 1861, he raised a company which went into the 
hird Iowa Infantry, of which regiment Captain Stone was. 
ppointed Major. He was taken prisoner by the Confederates 
t the battle of Shiloh, and was held at Richmond several 
ionths. Soon after he was released by exchange, Gover- 
or Kirkwood appointed him Colonel of the 22d Infantry. 
[e was slightly wounded at one of the battles before Vicks- 
urg, in 1863, and came home on furlough. He attended the 
‘epublican State Convention, made an eloquent war speech 
vith his arm in a sling), the night before the ballot was taken 
wr a candidate for Governor, where most of the delegates were 
resent. A warm contest had been going on for months be- 
veen the supporters of General Fitz Henry Warren and 
lijah Sells. But the thrilling eloquence of the wounded sol- 
ier in blue, captured a majority of the delegates, and Colonel 
Jilliam M. Stone was nominated for Governor. He was 
ected over General J. M. Tuttle, the Democratic candidate, 
y a majority of nearly 30,000. He was re-elected in 1865. 
ver Colonel Thomas H. Benton by a majority of about 17,000. 
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In 1888 Governor Stone was chosen Presidential Electo 
-over Judge Grant of Davenport, who had been his competito 
for the same position in 1856. In 1889, Governor Stone was _ 
appointed Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Offic 
at Washington, and near the close of President Harrison’s 
term, was promoted to Commissioner. Upon retiring fron 
that position he settled in Oklahoma, where he resided at th 
‘time of his death. He leaves a widow, Caroline M., a daughtet 
-of the late Professor James Matthews of Knoxville. 


Major GENERAL WILLIAM VANDEVER died at Buena Ve 
‘tura, California, July 23, at the age of 77. He was born at 
Baltimore, Maryland, March 31, 1817. He came west in 
1839, when but 22 years of age, and settled at Rock Island, 
Illinois. He was a surveyor in early days, and surveyed large 
tracts of the public lands in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. In 
1846 he became editor of the Rock Island Advertiser and for 
many years conducted that journal with rare ability. In that 
capacity he was one of the earliest and most untiring advo- 
-cates of the building of a line of railroad from Chicago to the 
Mississippi river, which enterprise was finally accomplished 
giving to the country the first division of the great Chicag 
Rock Island & Pacific system. In 1847 he married Miss 
Williams of Davenport, Iowa, and in 1851 settled in Dubuque. 
In partnership with Ben. M. Samuels he entered upon tha 
practice of the law, and in 1855 became Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa. is 1858 he was nominated by the Republi- 
cans for Congress in the Second District, which then embraced 
the north half of the State, and was elected by a majority of 
2,739 over Wm. Leffingwell of Clinton county. He served 
with marked ability and was re-elected in 1860, over his old 
law partner, Ben. M. Samuels, by a majority of 9,599. When 
the war of the Rebellion broke out, Vandever resigned his 
seat in Congress and entered the Union army. He was 
appointed Colonel of the oth Iowa Infantry, and served witl 
distinguished ability in the battle of Pea Ridge, the Vicksburg 
‘campaign, Lookout Mountain and Sherman’s “ March to the 
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a.’ For gallant services in these great campaigns and bat- 
es, he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General and! 
evet Major General. After the close of the war General 
andever returned to Dubuque, where he resided for many 
years, esteemed as one of the foremost public men in Iowa. 
Several years ago he removed to California, where his ability 
as soon recognized, and he was again elected to Congress,. 
6 erving that far western State with such marked ability that 
t the close of his term he was re-elected. The Dubuque 
Times says of him: “ General Vandever was a man of ster- 
ing qualities, brainy, prompt to act, and always efficient. He 
was an effective debater, a loyal citizen, and a man beloved by 

us friends and respected by his political opponents. He was 


in ideal legislator, and an able, brave and faithful soldier.” 


ae 


CHANCELLOR GEORGE T. CARPENTER, Of Drake University, 
died in Des Moines on the 29th day of July. Professor Car- 
enter was born in Nelson county, Kentucky, March 4, 1832. 
de graduated at Abingdon College, Illinois, in 1859. He 
soon after entered the Christian ministry, preaching for two 
years at Winterset, Iowa. Later, he accepted a professorship 
n Oskaloosa College, where he served for twenty years, the 
nost of the time as president. He was for a long time editor 
f the Christian-Evangelist. In 1863 he married Henrietta L. 
rake, who survives him. In 1873 Professor Carpenter was 
ne of the Commissioners to the World’s Fair at Vienna. 
de was an influential leader among the prchibitionists, and 
mn 1879 was nominated by them for Governor, but declined. 
n 1881 Professor Carpenter, Elder D. R. Lucas and General 
* M. Drake founded Drake University. From this time as 
ong as he lived, Chancellor Carpenter gave his best energies 
6 the building up of this educational institution, which largely 
hrough his excellent work and influence has become one of 
he great colleges of the State. 


How. Josepu Dysarr died at his home in Tama county, on 
e 8th of September, at the age of 73. He was born 
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in Huntington} Pennsylvania, July 8, 1820, and first c 
to Iowa in November, 1839. But he did not make a p 
nent settlement in this State until April, 1856, when he lo 
at Vinton. He bought an interest in the Vinton Eagle, w 
he edited with ability for two years. He was elected on 
Republican ticket to the State Senate, to represent Benton « 
‘Tama counties, in 1861, filling a vacancy for one session. — 
1869 he was elected to the Senate for a full term from Tar 
.and Poweshiek counties. In 1873 he was elected Lieutena 
Governor. He was a warm friend of the Agricultural Colles 
and in his official capacity as President of the Senate, re 
dered it valuable service when a vindictive warfare was wag 
against it before the Legislature. In 1884 he was chosen 0 
of the trustees of that institution for the term of four yea 
The town of Dysart, in Tama county, was named in honor 
Lieut. Governor Dysart, and was for many years his hon 
during the latter part of his life. Throughout his long life 
Iowa he rendered valuable public service to his town, cour 
-and State, and was honored and esteemed by all who kn 
him. 

Jupce W. H. McHenry, of Des Moines, died at his ho: 
September 9, 1893. He was one of the earliest settlers at ¢ 
Fort Des Moines, coming there in 1848. He was the fi 
Mayor of the Capital city. In 1878 he was elected Judge 
the Fifth Judicial District and was re-elected in 1882, servi 
until 1887. He was a native of Ohio and was 77 years 
age at the time of his death. He was a fine specimen 
the sturdy, self-reliant, western pioneer. 


SENATOR R.S. Situ of the Thirty-ninth District, compo: 
of the counties of Butler and Bremer, died at his’ home 
Parkersburg, on the 27th of August, after a very short illn 
Mr. Smith was born in Pennsylvania and came to Iowa 
1858, settling on a farm. He was elected to the State Sen 
in the fall of 1891, on the Democratic ticket. He was hig 
‘esteemed by his colleagues in the last General Assembly. 
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ll as by his constituents of all parties at home. He wasa 
in of sound judgment, excellent business ability, and became 
influential member of the Legislature. His sudden death 
1 the prime of life is deeply regretted by all-who knew him. 
ae W. WALKER, one of the pioneer railroad builders 
f Towa, died in Chicago, September 22. He was born in 
ooperstown, New York, in 1834, and was educated for a 
ivil engineer. He came to Iowa in 1855, and was soon after 
hosen chief engineer of the Chicago, lowa & Nebraska R.R., 

hen being located and constructed from Chicago via einen 
owa, to Council Bluffs. After the completion of that road 
e became chief engineer and one of the leading spirits in 
iuilding the Sioux City & Pacific and Elkhorn Valley rail- 
oads. He was an active promoter of the B.,C.R.& N.R.R., 

nd for many years its superintendent. He after wards built a 
ead south from Hannibal, Missouri, and in later years built 
m important line in Arizona. He was the first president of 
he First National Bank of Cedar Rapids, and was also for 
any years one of the owners and editors of the Cedar Rapids 
cepublican. He was widely acquainted with the leading men 
f Iowa for more than thirty years, and was highly esteemed 
yall who knew him. His whole life was one of great use- 
alness, and his name will long be remembered as one of the 
ioneer railroad builders of Iowa, commencing, as he did, 

shen the great system that now traverses every county in our 
tate was in its infancy. 

Hon. J. Witson Witttams of Des Moines county, died at 
is home near Burlington on the 29th of August, at the age of 
7. He was born in 1816, at Charlotte, Vermont, and was 
ducated for a civil engineer. In 1836 he came west to Chi- 
ago, and settled in Hancock county, Illinois, where for twelve 
ears he was county surveyor. He was engaged in making 
he survey of the boundary line between Iowa and Missouri. 
n 1850 he settled at Huron, Iowa, where he continued to 
ve up to the time of his-death. In 1852 he was first elected to 


term in the ode joing 
afterward Governor and United States 
Whig, and afterwards a Republican in politics, 
zation of the latter party to the day of his death. He: 
the trustees of the Agricultural College during the years 
organization and the erection of the main building. In 
he married Miss Julia A. Robinson of Burlington. 1 
liams had a very wide acquaintance throughout the Si 
was esteemed as a genial, honorable and true man Ang 


relation of life. 


Tue Mississippi's OtpEst Boat.—The Le Claire Naviga 
Company, of Davenport, has just sold the steamer Iowa. 
price is not given, but it is nota large figure. The Iowa is 
oldest boat on the river. She was built at Burlington in If 
She was used on the rapids below here for a transfer at ti 
of low water, when larger boats were not able to get u 
down over that sticking point. Later, she was in service é 
ferryboat at some point on this river now forgotten. She. 
originally a side wheeler, but was altered after her term of 
vice as a ferry to a stern-wheeler. During all these thirty- 
years she has been hard at it. She has had her share of 
vicissitudes of river life, and has done her share of cartyi 
and towing on the river, and still, after an unusually long tel 
of service, she is a fair steamer yet—Burlington Gazette. 


Hon. Henry W. Larurop’s “ Life and Times of Samuel 
Kirkwood” will appear about the same time as this numbe 
Tue ANNats. It promises to be a very popular book. 


Without doubt the greatest book written by an Iowa na 
is Bishop W. S. Perry’s History of the P. E. Church in ¢ 
country ; but through the failure of his publishers and a dis 
trous fire, it caused the author a loss of several thousand d 
lars. His friends hope it may yet be republished, and { 


Bishop himself has it in contemplation to bring it out i 
cheaper edition, 


\ 


